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CENTURY 


A review, by leading authorities, of progress during the past hundred years in the 
chiéf departments of human activity. 8vo, about 450 pages. 


Contributions by 


Judge C. C. Nott, J. B. Moore, A. Sedgwick, Munroe Smith, A, C. Coolidge, Sir J. G. Bou- 
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HT. Finck, Russell Sturgis, Kenyon Cox, Franklin Carter, Alice Freeman Palmer, C. S, Pierce, 
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The Thirteen Colonies 


By HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, author of “One 
Hundred Famous Americans,” etc Fully 
illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, 2 vols. $1.50 
each; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75 each. 

This new ‘Story of the Nations” is of unusual in 
terest, aS, in addition:'to being the product of the latest 
historical research and a spirited piece of writing, it is 
the first work dealing with the history of the colonies 
separateiy. 


The North-Americans 
of Yesterday 


A Comparative Study of North-American In- 
dian Life, Customs, and Products, on the 
Theory of the Ethnic Unity of the Race. By 
FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH. With about 
350 illustrations. ~8vo, $4.00, me? 

The most important work on this subject of recent 
years. . The illustrations form a perfect museum of spe- 


cimens, many-of them pertaining to very recent dis- 
- overies. 


The Laws of Scientific 
Hand-Reading 


A Practical Treatise on the Art Commonly 
Called Palmistry, By WiLttam G, BEN- 
HAM. With about 800 illustrations from life. 
8vo, $5.00, met. : 

Not ‘only a practical treatise and complete reference 
book on the subject, this work has been widely wel- 


comed as establishing hand-reading ona firm basis of 
scientific law. 


Huldreich Zwingli. The 


Reformer of German Switzerland 


By SAMUEL MACAULKY JACKSON, LL.D., D 
D., Professor of Church History, New York 
University. With Supplementary Historical 
and Theological Chapters. . This is No, § in 
the “Heroes of the Reformaticn” Series, 
Fully illustrated. . Large 12mo, $2.00. 


Our European Neighbours 


Graphic pictures of the home and social life of Continental nations by writers who know. 
Illustrated 12mo, each $1.50. The first two volumes are :— 


French Life in 
Town and Country 


By Hannan Lyncu, author of “ Denys D’Au- 
vrillac,” «« Dr. Vermont’s Fantasy,” etc. 


German Life in 
Town and Country 


By W. H. Dawson, author. of . “Germany and 
the Germans,” etc. early Ready. 


The Forest Schoolmaster 


By PETER RosEGGER. . Authorized translation by FRANCES E. SKINNER. 


12mo, $1.50, 


No better selection could have been made in introducing this popular Austrian novelist to English readers. It 
is a strange, sweet tale, this story of an isolated forest community civilized and regenerated by the life of one man. 
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Because the paper is preserved. Many of its readers 
have a complete file of the Journal. 


BEcausF nearly every city in the United States has its 
subscribers to this paper. 


BECAUSE no pains is spared to make THE JouRNAL oF Ep- 
UCATION the best paper of its class published. 


BECAUSE it brings results to its advertisers. 


Look at the quality and reputation of the advertisers 
already in its columns. Most of these have been with us 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS OF NATURE AND TRAVEL. 


For many years we have had numerous interpreters of Nature in New Eng- 
land and the Atlantic States: Emerson, Thoreau, Burroughs, Torrey, Bolles 
Abbott, Skinner and many another have told us of their open air experiences 
in the East. But in the Middle West and the great South, Maurice Thompson 
has been almost alone in celebrating the delights of the open. His essays have 
always had a certain charm and flavor distinct from all others—due perhaps 
to his different environment, perhaps to the witchery of his unique archery, 
perhaps to the dear old books he takes on his excursions ; but due probably 
to a combination of all these with his interesting personality. In his latest 
book of essays he takes us to his Florida home, calling the book My Winter 
Garden * from the initial chapter which has for its subtitle—An Idyl of the 
Gulf Coast. The other titles are so suggestive of southern Arcadia that I must 
quote them: Paradise Circle, Where the Mocking Birds Sing, A Poet of the 
Poor, Shrike Notes with a Buffon Interlude, The Touch of Inspiration, A 
Marsh-land Incident, Art and Money, Return to Nature, By a Woodland 
Spring, A Swamp Beauty, In the Woods with the Bow, Under a Dogwood 
with Montaigne. In all these Mr. Thompson touches many subjects lightly 
and gracefully, with many a keen observation, many a bit of delighful philos- 
ophy, many a touch of sentiment. The book does not belie the preface in 
which the author writes: 

“ A lover of nature and books may feel, while reading these pages, some 
wafts of a freshness not mine, out of which I hope to get due credit for what 
I have notdone. There seems to be no moral turpitude in connection with 
stealing from the book of the wilderness and the music sheets of the winds. 
A man’s song is his property; a bird’s song is the robber’s own. If I 
snatch a sketch from Nature’s easel, even before its colors are dry, I go my 
way refreshed by my theft. 


* My Winter Garden: A Nature-Lover Under Southern Skies. By Maurice Thompson. 
New York, The Century Company. Price, $1.50. 
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‘«« And the next thing after doing a deed is to tell about it so that it shall 
not loose the smack of native distinction, that fragrant and pungent some- 
thing which in fruit we call a zest. To this end I have relied largely upon 
notes scratched down, hurriedly sometimes and sometimes with self-conscious 
deliberation, in all sorts of places and under the varied circumstances of a 
wandering out-of-door’s life, given to-day to a book and a pleasant forest 
shade, to-morrow to my sporting tackle, and the day after, perhaps, to a sail 
on some lonely and lovely bay, with a stiff breeze and the old Greek’s ‘ mul- 
titudinous laugh of the sea’ clashing bravely in my ears.” 

The host of admirers of Elizabeth whose German Garden and Soltary 
Summer have brought them such genuine delight will thank the publishers 
for the beautiful form in which the new illustrated editions of these books 
have been issued.* They will be grateful, first, for the appearance of the 
books in the dress they so well deserve, second, for the pictures of the house, 
the garden, the library, and especially the delightful babies whose slender 
and bonneted grace seems so much in keeping with the spirit of these idyls, 
and third for the postscripts attached to the pictures telling us what happened 
in 1900 to the roses and the lilacs and the forget-me-nots. Tomy mind there 
is only one thing lacking in these books—a vision of the Author, although 
the Woman of Grace who presides over my household insists that a picture 
of the Man of Wrath is necessary to complete the illustrations. 

These books are remarkable in many ways, but the chief secret of their 
charm lies in the author’s frank delight in the outer world. With a soul 
open to every sweet influence of the changing seasons as revealed in garden 
and field and forest, or in the writings of such children of the open as 
Thoreau and Whitman, she is a messenger of the gospel of peace and con- 
tent. Not great wealth, nor social honor, nor frivolous excitement bring 
happiness, she convinces us, but rather the rising and the setting sun, the 
growing trees, the blossoming flowers, the sweet companionship of children. 
And so she writes: 

«* * * Indeed, most of the things that are really worth having are 
within everybody’s reach. Every one who chooses to take a country walk, 
or even the small amount of trouble necessary to get him on the doorstep 
and make him open his eyes, may have them, and there are thousands of 
them thrust upon us by nature, who is forever giving and blessing at every 
turn as we walk. The sight of the first pale flowers starring the copses ; 
an anemone held up against the blue sky with the sun shining through it 
towards you; the first fall of snow in autumn; the first thaw of snow in the 

* Elisabeth and Her German Garden: Illustrated Edition. New York, The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $2.50. 


The Solitary Summer. By the Author of Zlizabe:h and Her German Garden. Illustrated 
Edition. New York, The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. 
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spring; the blustering, busy winds blowing the winter away and scurrying 
the dead, untidy ieaves into the corners; the hot smell of pines—just like 
blackberries—when the sun is on them; the first February evening tHat is 
fine enough to show how the days are lengthening, with its pale yellow strip 
of sky behind the black trees whose branches are pearled with raindrops ; 
the swift pang of realization that winter is gone and the spring is conjing ; 
the smell of the young larches a few weeks later; the bunch of cowslips 
that you kiss and kiss again because it is so perfect, because it is so divinely 
sweet, because of all the kisses in the world there is none other so exquisite 
—who that has felt the joy of these things would exchange them, even if in 
return he were to gain the whole world, with all its chimney pots, and bricks, 
and dust, and dreariness? And we know that the gain of a world never yet 
made up for the loss of a soul.” 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Clifton Johnson’s to take his camera 
Along French By-ways.* Foramong the simple, homely folk of rural France 
he was sure to find many opportunities for the delightful views that he 
knows so well how to take. More than any other modern traveller Mr. 
Johnson gives us satisfying knowledge of the life of the people: we see the 
families in their homes, the men and women at work in the field, plowing, 
hoeing, reaping, tending their flocks ; the babies learning to walk ; the chil- 
dren on the way to school, as well as in the schoolroom. The chapters on 
Child Life, the Village of Jean Francois Millet, The Home of Joan of Arc, 
An Alpine Valley, and a Town of Modern Miracles are particularly inter- 
esting. Throughout the book the author’s style is simple and unpretentious, 
as befits the chronicler of the life of the “ plain people” who form the bone 
and sinew of any nation. This volume is a fitting companion to Among 
English Hedgerows ; \ike the latter it is “a book of strolling, a book of 
nature, a book of humble peasant life, intermingled with the chance experi- 
ences of the narrator.” Both well deserve the pleasant reception that has 
been accorded them. 

A companion volume to Mr. Johnson’s book is found in Spanish High- 
ways and By-wayst by Prof. Katherine Lee Bates, This is an interesting 
record of a tourist’s trip taken just after the Spanish-American War, but the 
tourist by no means confined herself to the beaten lines of travel, and on 
this account the book is all the more valuable. It isa handsome volume of 
450 pages, with many plates of illustrations. The twenty-seven chapters 
help to give the reader a good idea of modern Spain, with its strange mix- 
ture of medizvalism, romanticism, and progress. One who reads them will 


* Along French By-ways, Written and Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. New York, The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50, 

+ Spanish Highways and By-ways. By Katherine Lee Bates. New York, The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $2.50. 
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be better able to understand the curious history of our relations with Spain 
during the last three years, as well as to follow the progress of future events. 

In Squirrels and Other Fur-bearers* Mr. John Burroughs has given us a 
notably sane and sensible book. The other fur-bearers include the chip- 
munk, woodchuck, rabbit, hare, muskrat, skunk, fox, weasel, mink, raccoon, 
porcupine, opossum and wild mice. There are fifteen colored plates repro- 
duced from Audubon and an admirable frontispiece portrait in colors of the 
Red Fox from life. Unlike so many of the recent animal books, Mr. Bur- 
rough’s point of view is always that of the naturalist. The rich experiences 
of his long life of careful observation have been drawn upon freely, and the 
result is an ideal book to put in the hands of any intelligent boy or girl. 

In Zhe Heart of the Ancient Wood+ we have a story suggestive in some 
ways of The Jungle Books. A young girl—Miranda—goes to live with her 
mother in a clearing in the Canadian forest far from human habitations. She 
early develops a feeling of kinship with the wild animals of the woods, and is 
in a way adopted by Kroof, a great bear, who has loss her own cub. The 
girl roams afar with the bear and becomes acquainted with the other animals, 
who learn to love as well as to fear her. Of course a lover finally appears, 
to save whose life in the denouement Miranda shoots old Kroof. The tale 
is told in a simple style and is full of the lore of the woods. It is a charming 
story for any one to read. 

Another story of a somewhat similar sort is Mr. Fraser's Mooswa and 
Others of the Boundaries.{ Mooswa isa grand old moose, who has a fond- 
ness for a boy Rod with whom he had been associated when as calf he lived 
at Fort Resolution, having been brought there by hunters who had killed 
the mother moose. This book also is wonderfully full of the lore of the wild 
‘‘ Tribe of Beware” and shows a marvelous knowledge of the habits of the 
woodland residents. The boy who does not read the book with eager in- 
terest is not a normal specimen of his kind. 

Mr. Ernest Ingersall hit upon a clever plan for a book in preparing his 
Nature’s Calendar.§ He conceived of a running account of the natural life 
of a year, that should call attention to the animals and plants, of each 
month, with wide margins for the personal record of the owner of the book. 
And the idea has been admirably carried out in the make-up of the attrac- 
tive volume. ‘ Observation without record,” the author tells us, “ falls short 


* Squirrels and Other Fur-bearers. By John Burroughs. S8oston, Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Price, $1.00. 

{ The Heart of the Ancient Wood. By Charles G. D. Roberts. New York, Silver, Burdett 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 

{ Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries, By W. A. Fraser. New York, Charles Scribners 
Sons. Price, $2.00, 

3 Nature's (alendar. A Guideand Record for Outdoor Observations in Natural History. 
New York. Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.50. 
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of its possibilities for both value and enjoyment. Memory will retain gen- 
eral impressions and the larger outlines, but ought not to be trusted for ex- 
act details, and will soon be overtaxed. Nothing is more important, and 
soon nothing becomes more amusing, than the making of field notes day 
by day ; and they will surely be treasured for the pleasant associations they 
recall—a record full of the sunshine of summer days, the singing of birds, 
the gayety of butterflies and blossoms, the aroma of the woods and the flash 
and sparkle of the water.” After a pleasant discussion of the life of each 
month there is a calendar telling definitely where and in what condition the 
various species of mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes and insects are to be found. 
The book is proving of great value to teachers’ interested in Nature Study, 
and it is likely to be useful for many years to come. 

A text book of Botany in which more than five hundred illustrations 
are printed on 350 pages of text would have been undreamed of a few years 
ago. Yet this is the case with Professor Bailey’s Botany: An Elementary 
Text for Schools* These pictures are reproductions of photographs and 
pen and ink drawings and form perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
this. remarkable book, which is divided into four parts. The first deals with 
the plant itself; the second with the plant in its environment; the third 
with the minute structure of plants, and the fourth with the kinds of plants 
The plant itself receives the most attention, nearly two hundred pages de- 
voted to the consideration of its various phases. The author’s style is no- 
tably clear and luminous, and the short epigrammatic sentences are made 
to convey their message yet more clearly through the use of four distinct 
kinds of type. The result is a book that will make botany a delightful study 
to most pupils. “ 

In some excellent paragraphs for the teacher that form the introduction 
to the book, Professor Bailey writes: ‘‘ Four epochs can be traced in the 
teaching of elementary botany: (1) The effort to know the names of plants 
and to classify. This was the outgrowth of the earlier aspect of plant 
knowledge, when it was necessary to make an inventory of the things in the 
world. (2) The desire to know the formal names of the parts of plants. 
This was an outgrowth of the study of gross morphology. Botanies came 
to be dictionaries of technical terms. (3) The effort to develop the powers 
of independent investigation. This was largely a result of the German 
laboratory system, which developed the trained specialist investigator. It 
emphasized the value of the compound microscope and other apparatus. 
This method is of the greatest service to botanical science, but its intro- 
duction into the secondary schools is usually unfortunate. (4) The effort 
to know the plant as a complete organism living its own life in a natural 
way. In the beginning of this epoch we are now living.” 


* Botany : An Elementary Text for Schools. By L. H. Bailey. New York, The Mac. 
millan Company. Price, $1.10. 
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No one has done more to bring about the conditions of this fourth epoch 
than Professor Bailey, and it is prob wble that no book will do more to ex- 
tend these conditions than this Botany. 

Of the making of bird books there is surely no end. Yet most of them 
find a ready sale and fill unoccupied niches in our libraries. The Brothers 
Kearton have lately’published “a book for all boys and girls” entitled, Ous 
Bird Friends,* which is certain to be welcomed to the library of every bird- 
lover. The book is written by Richard Kearton and has one hundred illus- 
trations from photographs by C. Kearton. The six chapters treat of the 
following subjects: At Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper; Some Remark- 
able Nests and Eggs; Young, How they are Fed and Protected; The 
Wonders of Feathers and Flight; Wonderful Calls and Song Notes. Al- 
though these discussions concern British birds they are full of interest to 
Americans, while the exquisite pictures cannot fail to allure the interest of 
every one who tries to catch birds with a camera, for there is in many of 
of them a surprising artistic beauty. No recent bird book has been so full 
of pictures that excite one’s interest and lead one to read with eagerness the 
text that accompanies them. And the text is worthy of the pictures: the 
experiences of a life-time have been drawn upon to make it what the author 
wishes it to be—“ a chatty, accurate little volume dealing with just such phases 
of bird life as are likely to attract attention, and set readers to observing and 
inquiring for themselves.” 

A very different sort of a bird book, but one that will be read with inter- 
est by the bird-loving folk is, Ze Birds of My Parish,t by Evelyn H. Pollard. 
This also deals with British birds, the parish being an English one, which 
judging from six exquisite photogravure illustrations that adorn the book, 
contains many good resorts for birds. The ten chapters deal in an informal 
chatty way with such subjects as the Parish Itself; The Bullfinch; Small 
Hard-billed Birds; The Tits; The Birds at the Soup Kitchen; A Medley; 
The Crow Family; and Summer Migrants. Seventy-six species of birds 
are included among the Haynford parishioners, of which fifty-one are residents 
and twenty-five are migrants. Concerning each of these birds the author 
writes with fullness of knowledge as well as imagination. But the imagina- 
tive part seems to be true to life and shows much appreciation of the vicis- 
situdes of bird existence. 

Thousands of readers who have been delighted by the animal stories of 
Ernest Seton-Thompson will open the pages of A Woman Tenderfoot t with 


* Our Bird Friends. A book for all boys and girls. By R. Kearton. New York, Cassel & 
Co. {Price, $1.50. 

+ The Birds of My Parish. ®y Evelyn H. Pollard. New York, John Lane. 

t4 Woman Tenderfoot, By Grace Gallatin Seton-Thompson. New York, Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Price, $2.00. 
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eager anticipation. They will hope not only to learn something of the 
methods of the man who knows so well how to portray wild life with both 
pen and pencil, but also to learn something of the personality of the clever 
woman to whom he gives so much credit for the make-up of his books 
And they will not be disappointed, for Mrs. Seton-Thompson has written a 
book full of interest to a wide range of readers. She tells the story of her 
numerous adventures in an informal attractive style, well suited to the sub- 
ject, and leads one again and again to long for such a life in the open as she 
records. Among the one hundred and fifty illustrations are more than a 
score of full-page drawings. 

Probably no man ever looked at Nature with so discriminating an ap- 
preciation from so many points of view as did John Ruskin. Yet by the 
younger generation of the present he seems to be read very little, perhaps 
because his works are so voluminous and there is so much in them that does 
not appeal to many readers. For all such Miss Rose Porter has done an im- 
portant service in compiling her ature Studies from Ruskin,* a book of 
nearly 400 pages in which a large proportion of the beautiful things the Eng- 
lish seer wrote concerning Nature are included. The selections are arranged 
in these twelve groups: Nature Studies, Nature and Art, Sky and Cloud, 
About the Earth, Jewels of the Earth, The Mountain Kingdom, About Water, 
Color Studies, Trees and their Ministry, Plants and Flowers, Grass, Moss, and 
Lichen, A Charm of Birds. The selections have been made with careful dis- 
crimination and the book is one to be treasured and enjoyed not only by 
every lover of Ruskin, but also by every lover of Nature 

Another book of selections that seems worth while is Esther Singleton’s 
Wonders of Nature as Seen and Described by Famous Writers.t In this 
handsome volume of 366 pages a large proportion of the most famous geo- 
graphical features of the world are illustrated and described. The selections 
have evidently been made with careful discrimination, and the book will 
prove very useful for reference in connection with geographical studies. 

Among the Flowers and Among the Birds t are two pretty little books of 
poems with colored plates for illustrations in which judicious selections from 
the poets have been brought together. Ina little more than one hundred 
pages about forty short poems have been included in each book, and the re- 
sult is an attractive little volume that is excellent to put in the hands of 
a bright boy or girl. 

A book that should prove useful to travellers as well as to students ot 
geology and geography is found in The Scientific Study of Scenery by John 


* Nature Studies, Selections from the writings of John Ruskin. Boston, Dana, Estes & 
Co. 

+ Wonders of Nature as Seen and Described by Famous Writers. Edited and translated by 
Esther Singleton. New York, Dodd, Meadand Company. Price $2.00, 

{Among the Flowers: Selections from the Standard Poets, Boston, Dana, Estes & Co, 
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E. Marr.* Thescope of the book may be shown by some of the chapter head- 
ings: The Nature of the Earth’s Exterior ; Production of Dominant Forms ; 
The Atmosphere; Continents and Ocean Basins; Mountains; Valleys; 
Lakes; Volcanoes; Plains and Plateaux; Deserts; Frost, Snow and Ice; 
Glaciers; The Oceans. This book might well go in the traveller’s valise 
with Van Dyke’s Nature for its Own Sake, the one supplementing the other 
in a way to give a full knowledge—both scientific and artistic —of the scenery 
traversed. 

The latest addition to Messrs. Putman’s Leaders in Science series is a 
Sketch of the Life and Work of Thomas Henry Huxley, by P. Chalmers Mit- 
chell.tf The volume professes to be “simply an outline of the external 
features of his life and an account of his contributions to biology, to educa- 
tional and social problems, and to philosophy and metaphysics.” Huxley’s 
relation to the philosophy of evolution serves to make such a portrayal one 
of absorbing interest, and the author has made an exceedingly readable and 
valuable book. 

A new edition of Mr. Mabie’s Essays on Nature and Culture + has re- 
cently been brought out ina tasteful little volume that should introduce these 
delightful essays to a larger circle of readers. To those who love strong and 
lucid English, Mr. Mabie’s writings always have a forceful appeal, and it is 
well that nature lovers generally should read this particular book to get the 
larger outlook that it gives. How much of luminous suggestion is to be 
found in such a paragraph as this: 

“ Among the most important of these ministers to culture—religion, art, 
literature, science, human relations, activity and experience—Nature holds a 
first place. For Nature antedates all the arts and sciences, and was involved 
in those earliest experiences which attended the maintenance of the indi- 
vidual life before any social relations were possible. The intimacy between 
man and Nature began with the birth of man on the earth, and becomes each 
century more intelligent and far-reaching. To Nature, therefore, we turn as 
to the oldest and most influential teacher of our race; from one point of view 
once our task-master, now our servant; from another point of view, our con- 
stant friend, instructor, and inspirer. The very intimacy of this relation robs 
it of a certain mystery and richness which it would have for all minds if it 
were the reward of the few instead of being the privilege of the many. To 
the few it is, in every age, full of wonder and beauty; to the many it isa 
matter of course. The heavens shine for all, but they have a changing 


* The Scientific Study ef Scenery. By John E Marr. New York, New Amersterdam Book 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

+ Thomas Henry Huxley, A Sketch of His Life and Work, By P. Chalmers Mitchell. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

{ “ssavs on Nature and Cuiture. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 
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splendor to those only who see in every midnight sky a majesty of creative 
energy and resource which no repetition of the spectacle can dim. If, as 
has often been said, the stars shone but once in a thousand years, men would 
gaze, awe-struck and worshipful, on a vision which is not less but more won- 
derful because it shines nightly above the whole earth. In like manner and 
for the same reason, we become indifferent to that delicately beautiful or 
sublimely impressive sky scenery which the clouds form and reform, compose 
and dissipate, a thousand times on a summer day. The mystery, the terror, 
and the music of the sea; the secret and subduing charm of the woods, so 
full of healing for the spent mind or the restless spirit, the majesty of the 
hills, holding in their recesses the secrets of light and atmosphere ; the in- 
finite variety of landscape, never imitative or repetitious, but always appeal- 
ing to the imagination with some fresh and unsuspected loveliness; who 
feels the full power of these marvellous resources for the enrichment of life, 
or takes from them all the health, delight, and enrichment they have to 
bestow ?” 


Human progress is cumulative; and one cannot follow the literature con- 
cerning the outer world that is now being produced in such abundance with- 
out feeling that in America at least we are coming more and more to some 
slight acceptance of the inheritance that Nature so freely offers us. 


CLARENCE Moores WEED. 
DuRHAM, New HAMPSHIRE. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Mavrice HEwLtettT was born in 1861, and after leaving Oxford at nine- 
teen years of age returned to London, his birthplace, and applied himself to 
“blackletter” law, a study hereditary in his family since his great-grand- 
father left his home in the county of Somerset and settled in London. In 
1888 he married and in 1890 was called to the Bar. Failing health drove 
him to an extended tour in Italy and aroused in him a strong desire to enter 
the field of literature. On his return to London he began to lecture at 
South Kensington and University College on Medieval Times. He also 
wrote for several literary journals and in 1895 he published his first book, 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany, which was a record of his impressions of his Ital- 
ian journey. He had not yet found his proper ground of pure romance, 
although he was making for it unconsciously. 

Soon followed The Masque of Dead Florentines. 1n 1896 he was made 
head of the Land Record office, a post which had been filled acceptably by 
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his father before him. His training has thus been remarkably varied as 
barrister, lecturer, essayist, poet and student of Medizval and Italian life 
and thought. He himself speaks indifferently of school and college life, 
but attributes much of his literary bent and skill to the influence of his 
father, Mr. Henry Gay Hewlett, of Shaw Hill, who was an antiquarian with 
a passion for whatever was quaint and picturesque in medizval customs, 
furnishings and chronicles, and whose temperament and tastes were shared 
by his son. 

During the last three or four years Mr. Hewlett has been a familiar fig- 
ure in Whitehall and is to be seen almost daily lunching at the National 
Club, in Whitehall Gardens, with a congenial group of officials and literary 
men. 

Mr. Hewlett is a listener, rather than a talker, but his face will be the 
first to light up with an appreciative smile over a happy turn or some sub- 
tle pleasantry. He talks well when he has warmed up to the point of 
quick improvisation on some theme which fires his imagination. He isa 
man without affectation of manner, or devices of pedantry, and likes to 
do simple things in a simple way. He is too modest and too sensitive 
ever to talk about himself or his own work; but those who know him well 
honor him as a high-minded artist without conceit and without reproach. 
He has no ambition for writing many books or for making merchandise of 
his art. He has set for himself a high standard of artistic workmanship 
and he is not willing to lower it for the sake of popularizing his books. He 
does his work as Keeper of the Records of the Crown lands, and he woos 
the muses as the recreation of his leisure hours. He regards literature 
not as a money-making trade, in which success is measured by editions, but 
rather as an art, like music or painting, to be practised by those who love 
and honor it. Like Thackeray, he has established a confidential relation 
with his readers by virtue of the beauty and charm of his style, and he sets 
high value upon his reputation as an artist. 

Mr. Hewlett seems to have spent his time at Oxford reading and “ scrib- 
bling,” to use his own phrase, and left college without obtaining a scholar- 
ship. Of this academic period he says: ‘‘I wasted my time. I dreamed. 
I tried to do things too big for me, and threw them up at the first failure. I 
diligently pursued every false god. I don’t think I was very happy, and I, 
am sure I was very disagreeable. I doubt now if I was ever a boy except. 
for a short period, when by rights I should have been a man.” 

Though in an office which requires precision and humdrum regularity, 
Mr. Hewlett has not carried into his literary work any such methodical 
ways. He has an eccentric plan of his own which suits his temperament. 
He writes in the morning and evening with great rapidity, warming up to 
his work as soon as the pen is in his hand and dashing off page after page 
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of manuscript without staying for revision or deliberate study. When the 
manuscript is finished he looks it over and either tears it up or casts it aside. 
Making a fresh start he writes his story a second time without reference to 
the first effort, dashing it off page by page, and writing always with his im- 
agination at white heat. When the second manuscript is completed he sur- 
veys his work critically and either flings the copy into the waste-basket or 
lays it aside where he cannot refer to it. He makes a third and possibly a 
fourth attempt on the same lines, and finally succeeds in finishing his story 
to his own satisfaction. Not the least advantage gained by this method is 
spontaneity of style. Zhe Forest Lovers has the effect of improvisation from 
beginning to end. The hand is practiced, and it is art that conceals art. 
Every page has the freshness and sparkle of an impromptu performance 
inspired by sudden idea or instantaneous impression ; and this subtle effect 
is sustained in chapter after chapter without impairment of fascination and 
charm. Mr. Hewlett’s gift comes from a vivid imagination which is not 
hampered and kept under restraint by his extraordinary method of compo- 
sition. With every new manuscript he gains a fresh access of power, imag- 
ination and sensibility ; and as his final copy is dashed off with increased 
heat and accelerated movement the sense of spontaneity is intensified. 

His volume of poems, Songs and Meditations, was published the year he 
received his Civil Service appointment, and the manuscript of Pan and the 
Young Shepherd was placed with a publisher. The publication of this last 
book was delayed and in the meantime, in 1898, The Macmillan Company 
brought out Zhe Forest Lovers. This extraordinarily beautiful story was 
followed in the next year by Little Novels of Italy which confirmed the opin- 
ions of those discerning critics who had hailed Maurice Hewlett’s earlier 
work as an event in literature. Now at the close of the century he has 
given us Zhe Life and Death of Richard Yea and Nay, a historical romance, 
planned somewhat after the manner of a “chanson de geste” and about 
which is growing a veritable literature of critical essays and reviews. 

Among the more famous Americans who have been captivated by the 
style and power of this writer and whose views have been published, are 
Mr. James Lane Allen and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, while among many of 
his countrymen stands preéminent the name of Frederic Harrison whose 
masterly article in the Fortnightly Review for January, 1901, has been 
quoted in so many places. 

Such criticisms as these are of interest inasmuch as they enable Mr. 
Hewlett’s readers to measure their own estimate of his writings by that of 
men who are themselves masters in the craft. 
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AMONG THE 


THE late Professor Moses Coit Tyler oc- 
cupied a position in many respects unique 
in the university. He dealt 
with a subject of general inter- 
est and he invested it with an atmosphere 
of urbane dignity. At his hands it lost 
nothing of its appropriate gravity and 
gained much of personal grace. In the 
twenty years that have passed since, al- 
ready a man of matured character and 
established reputation, he gave up teach- 
ing English literature at the University of 
Michigan to accept the newly founded 
chair of American History at Cornell— 
the first professorship of that subject, it is 
said, that was established at any American 
school—he had more than justified the 
wisdom of the change. His work in his 
new field was stimulating and effective, 
and in spite of inducements offered by 
his alma mater to return to the lines of 
his earlier teaching he remained constant 
to it. Few men in the university would 
have been so generally missed, or so sin- 
cerely mourned. His friends, and all his 
colleagues and pupils were his friends, 
felt that he was respected abroad. At 
home they knew that he was beloved. 
Another professor of American history 
will, of course, be found, but Mr. Tyler's 
place will be hard to fill. 

The announcement of the summer ses- 
sion has appeared, bearing date of March, 
Ig0I. It is noteworthy that this year four 
professors from other colleges are enum 
erated among the summer staff. Professor 
Herman Schoenfeld of Columbian Univer- 
sity offers courses in German (in addition 
to those given by Prof. W. T. Hewett, of 
Cornell), Prof. Frank A. Fetter, of Leland 


Cornell. 


*In order to make this section of Book RE- 
VIEWS as complete as possible, the editor asks 
for the codperation of college authorities. Prop- 
erly authenticated news will be printed of all 
changes in College faculties, changes in instruc- 
torships and important college news. 
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Stanford, will teach political economy, 
Prof. Albert P. Bingham, of Hamilton, 
physiography and Prof. Max Farrand, of 
Wesleyan, American history. The par- 
ticipation of Cornell professors is neither 
more nor less general than last year or the 
year before. One of the avowed purposes 
of the change from a codperative summer 
school, conducted at the risk and for the 
profit of its teachers, to an official summer 
session, whose teachers should be em- 
ployed and paid by the university, was to 
induce the older men to conduct summer 
classes. The university, however, still 
regards such service as wholly voluntary 
and puts no pressure upon its professors to 
volunteer. Meanwhile the summer session 
has attracted and interested a class of stu- 
dents whose average quality, never poor, 
is said to be rising from year to year; the 
proportion of teachers among them has 
apparently increased ; and in character 
the work offered has probably been suited 
more and more to the needs of teachers. 
Under such circumstances it might not 
unreasonably be expected that the oppor- 
tunity to serve as a pedagogical exemplar, 
reénforced by the certainty of an appre- 
ciable addition to the year’s salary, would 
tempt an increasing proportion of the 
resident professors to substitute for that 
form of vacation work, or vacation play, 
which they, each after his sort, have 
hitherto pursued, the not very arduous 
labors of the summer session. Their fail- 
ure to do so may perhaps be explained by 
assuming that they are loathe to devote to 
‘‘the improvement of instruction in the 
high schools and academies ’’ time needed 
for the improvement of instruction in the 
university itself. 

Professor H. L. White is taking a half 
sabbatical year, beginning in February. 
During his absence the office of Dean of 
the University Faculty will be put in com- 
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mission, its multifarious duties being dis- 
charged, as far as possible, by the chair- 
men of the several standing committees 
of the faculty. 

The address delivered before the Uni- 
versity on John Marshall Day by Judge 
Francis M. Finch, Dean of the Law School, 
was marked in a high degree by the keen- 
ness of insight, lucidity of thought and 
charm of language which the bar as well 
as the bench were prompt to recognize in 
his opinions as a justice of the New York 
State Court of Appeals. The especial 
feature of the address was a defence of 
Marshall against the charge of playing 
politics in his famous opinion in Marbury 
vs. Madison, It has been frequently as- 
serted that, inasmuch as the court found 
itself without power to issue the writ of 
mandamus against Secretary of State 
Madison for which Adams’s ‘‘ midnight 
appointee ’’ Marbury had asked, the Chief 
Justice had gone out of his way to assert 
that Marbury’s appointment was complete 
before Adams’s term expired and that the 
commission ought to be issued to him by 
Madison. Judge Finch contended that 
these remarks were in no sense od:ter 
dicta, On the contrary it was necessary 
to establish as res judicata that Marbury 
was entitled to the relief for which he 
prayed. Unless he were so entitled it 
was immaterial whether or not the Su- 
preme Court could grand the writ. 

The first experience with midyear exam- 
inations on the two term system, with no 
recess between term; in which to read 
examination papers, has produced less 
complaint than might have been expected. 
Examinations ended on Friday, February 
first. Instruction began on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary fifth, and all marks were to be re- 
ported to the Registrar by the close of the 
preceding Monday, which was also regis- 
tration day for the second term. Most 
professors managed to make their reports 
on time, and the ‘‘ doubtful case ’’ com- 
mittees of the several faculties were able 


to meet Thursday and to report the results 
of their deliberations to the Faculty meet- 
ing on Friday, February eighth. It was 
found that rather more students, especi- 
ally freshmen in Sibley College were 
‘‘dropped’’ from the University than 
under the three term system, which pulled 
up the shirks and the incompetent at 
Christmas. Otherwise results were about 
the same as of old. The students, how- 
ever, showed a more general tendency to 
cut their classes during ‘‘Junior week’’ 
than ever before, probably because that 
time of relaxation fell at the beginning of 
aterm and directly after examinations, 
instead of coming midway of the term’s 
work, as it used to do. 

Among the minor intellectual interests 
of the undergraduates the playing of chess 
has assumed an important position. 
The Cornell chess club, which has twice 
brought Pillsbury to the University for ex- 
hibition tournament play, and has this year 
surpassed Brown and Pennsylvania, is 
now about to try conclusions with Colum- 
bia, victor over Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton in the recent intercollegiate tourna- 
ment. 





In January President Eliot’s term of 
office exceeded in length that of any of 
his predecessors. On next 
May tIgth, he will have 
been president of Harvard for thirty-two 
years. 

A memorial service in honor of Queen 
Victoria was held in Appleton Chapel on 
February 2nd under the auspices of the 
Canadian Club. The college choir fur- 
nished the music and Dr. S. M. Crothers 
made an address. 

A meeting to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the appointment of 
John Marshall as first Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court was held in 
Sander’s Theatre on February 4th. Pre- 
fessor J. B. Thayer of the Law School de- 
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livered a memorial address on John Mar- 
shall’s life and judicial work. 

Under the auspices of the Harvard 
Semitic Conference three public lectures 
have recently been given :—‘‘ The Rise of 
Monotheism among the Hebrews,’’ by 
Felix Adler, of New York; ‘‘ The Theatres 
of the New York Ghetto,’’ by Hutchins 
Hapgood, of New York, and ‘‘ Fables of 
the Talmud,’’ by Joseph Jacobs, of Lon- 
don. 

The class of ’55 is to place in Memorial 
Hall a new stained glass window, which 
will represent the figures of Bernard of 
Clairvaux and Godfrey of Bouillon. These 
men, the great preacher and the great 
soldier of their time, are selected in 
memory of Bishop Brooks and General 
Francis C. Barlow, both of whom were 
members of the class of ’55. 

By the will of the late Henry Villard, of 
New York, Harvard received an unre- 
stricted bequest of $50,000. Ex Governor 
Roger Wolcott bequeathed to Harvard the 
sum of $20,000. The late David A. Buck- 
ley, of Cambridge, has left in trust his 
entire property valued at $50,000 for an 
endowment fund for scholarships at Har- 
vard for deserving graduates of the Cam- 
bridge public schools. 

The Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
has recently secured the celebrated col- 
lection of mammals made during the last 
ten years by Outram Bangs and his brother 
E. A. Bangs. This collection comprises 
some ten thousand skins, mostly of eastern 
North American specimens, and includes 
about a hundred typespecimens. Outram 
Bangs has been appointed assistant in 
mammalogy at the museum and will have 
charge of the arrangement and mainte- 
nance of the collection. 

In the annual report of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology, Professor Putnam makes a 
plea for aid in the completion of the mu- 
seum buildings. When the new south 
corner of the University Museum is fin- 
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ished, there will remain only one hundred 
feet of the south wing to be built in order 
to complete the structure as planned by 
Agassiz over forty years ago. This ad- 
ditional space is already much needed for 
proper exhibition of the valuable collec- 
tions. 

The gold medal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of England, was awarded 
to Prof. E, C, Pickering, of the Harvard 
Observatory, at the society’s annual meet- 
ing on February 8th. Mr, Choate received 
the medal on behalf of Professor Picker- 
ing, who was unable to be present in per- 
son. The medal is annuajly awarded by 
the society in recognition of netable astro- 
nomical investigations and is regarded as 
a mark of the highest distinction. It was 
given to Professor Pickering for his re- 
search in regard to variable stars and his 
valuable work in astronomical photog- 
raphy. He received the award cence 
before, in 1886, and therefore shares with 
Leverrier, the French astronomer, the 
distinction of being one of the two foreign 
scientists whom the Royal Society has thus 
twice honored. 

Overcrowding in many departments of 
the university is being relieved by the 
erection of new buildings, but the condition 
of the library, the department that has 
strikingly less adequate accommodations 
than any of the others is steadily becom- 
ing worse. For several years the librar- 
ian has had to resort to makeshifts to re- 
lieve the crowding brought about by an 
increase of about 10,000 books each year. 
Three years ago a large number of the 
less-used books were sent to one of the 
college dormitories and stacked in the 
cellar where most of them have remained 
ever since, thus decreasing the efficiency 
of the library to that extent. It is only a 
question of a short time when another such 
transfer of books will become necessary. 
For a number of years the greatest inge- 
nuity has been exercised to use economic- 
ally every inch of space, but the time has 
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arrived when no amount of ingenuity can 
keep the library from becoming hopelessly 
insufficient for the needs of the University. 
The only remedy is to be looked for in a 
large gift of money for a new building. 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania, Dartmouth and Bowdoin have 
all within recent years erected commodious 
and well-planned library buildings, and in 
every case the building has been the gift 
of a private person. The opportunity is 
open for some one to do the same great 
service for Harvard. 





THE library has recently received two 
gifts of books,—one from Mrs. J. E. 
. Hudson of about 800 vol- 
Radcliffe. umes from the library of 
Mr. Hudson ; the other, numbering about 
250 volumes from the collection of the late 
Edmund Dwight, given by his sister, Mrs. 
J. Elliot Cabot. 

The classes in botany have this year 
been moved from the upper floor of Fay 
House to the Quincy school building, 
which was bought last year. This re- 
moval has left the entire upper floor of 
Fay House free for library and reading 
room purposes. In spite of this, much 
more library space is needed. The books 
increase at the rate ef about 1,500 vol- 
umes a year, and an increase of 50 in the 
number of students this year has made 
still further difficulty in providing suitable 
accommodations for both students and 
books. The shelves in the rooms used 
as the library had become so crowded 
and the weight of books was so great 
that it was necessary during the Christ- 
mas recess to move about 6,000 volumes 
to storage room in stacks in the basement 
of the Gilman school building. This 
causes inconvenience to the students and 
hampers them in their use of books to 
which they have formerly had free access 
by the system of open shelves in the li- 
brary. During the midyear examination 
period all but one lecture room in Fay 


House were converted into reading rooms 
for the use of the students, and, in con- 
sequence, most of the examinations had 
to be held in the Gilman school building. 
Each year makes more evident the great 
need of a new library building, which 
shall have suitable shelves and stacks 
and well lighted spacious reading rooms, 
It is, however, impossible to provide such 
a building with the money now at the 
disposal of the college, and, if the need 
is filled, it must be by generous gifts from 
the friends of Radcliffe. 


Tue celebration of Foundation Day 
brought to the University a number of 
visitors. The day itself, as 
an institution, is rapidly in- 
creasing in importance. It is the chieg 
holiday of the winter term, and is more 
especially the University’s day than is 
commencement, for example; for the 
affairs of the university proper make up 
the main subject of all the addresses. 
The speeches, which for a long time were 
purely commemorative, have now for 
some years, discussed the present and 
looked into the future. The speakers are 
chosen rather more with reference to their 
ability to say something cogent upon 
present conditions, than with reference to 
their power to present some subject, in- 
teresting in itself, but not essentially related 
to the occasion. Thus the Board of 
Trustees appointed one of their number 
to set forth the relations of the governing 
body to its charge; the alumni represen- 
tative spoke for the graduates; so with 
the faculty and the students ; and of the 
invited guests, one, the president of an 
important normal: school, discussed the 
relations of normal schools and universi- 
ties; and the other, a well-known student 
of political affairs handled the question of 
the university's relation to the State, All 
of the speakers dealt with specific preblems 
and not merely with the general aspects 
of the subject; and as a consequence the 
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audience was interested from the begin- 
ning to the end of that usually very trying 
ordeal, a long series of addresses. The 
social quality of the occasion is also be- 
ginning to brighten. The main entertain- 
ment, the student play, is developing from 
year to year; and all things considered, 
the student-actors do remarkably well. 
The play this year was ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ 
given under the direction of the depart- 
ment of English. Acritical and interested 
audience is assured in advance, for each 
year the required freshman English in- 
cludes the Shakespearean play that is to 
be given on the evening of Foundation 
Day. Competition for the parts is very 
keen, the minor parts being no less eagerly 
sought for than are the leading réles. 

In connection with the celebration of 
the university’s eighty-one years of exist- 
ence, a recent university appointment may 
be mentioned. It is not often that three 
generations of one family have contained 
members of the same college faculty. Mr. 
Anton Boisen, instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages, is the third of his family to hold 
a place in this faculty, his father, Professor 
Boisen, and his grandfather, Professor 
Wylie, having given the institution many 
years of distinguished service. 





Bryn Mawr College wishes to make a 
public statement regarding matriculation 
examinations in re- 
sponse to the many let- 
ters received concerning them. The reg- 
ular Bryn Mawr examinations will be given 
in the future exactly as in the past, at the 
same places and dates and with the same 
standards. In addition Bryn Mawr will 
accept the new uniform examinations of the 
committee of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland as far as these exami- 
nations cover the Bryn Mawr requirements. 
If there proves to be a difference in the 
difficulty of the examinations, the matter 
will be adjusted by raising on the lower 
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grade paper the average required for en- 
trance. No discrimination whatever will 
be made between the students choosing 
the regular examinations and those elect- 
ing the new ones. The entrance scholar- 
ships will be awarded to the best candidates 
from the whole number eligible no mat- 
ter which set of examinations is taken. 

The appeal of the college for a million 
dollars has attracted some attention. No 
one who knows the needs and the work 
of Bryn Mawr can doubt that the demand 
is justified. A new library building is the 
most imperative need, while a.new hall of 
residence must be built if any growth 
whatever is to take place next year. The 
matter of the new students’ building is in 
the hands the Alumni Association and a 
committee of undergraduates, who have 
already collected about one-fourth of the 
required amount. 

The portrait of President Thomas, 
painted last year by Mr. Sargent and pre- 
sented to the college by its present and 
former students, has been returned to the 
college from the Paris Exposition, where 
it took a Grand Prix. 

The paper entitled ‘‘ Shall the higher 
education of women differ from that of 
men?’ read in November before the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, by President M. Carey Thomas, of 
Bryn Mawr College, appeared inthe Edu- 
cational Review for January and has also 
been issued separately. It is the logi- 
cal and able argument so far published re- 
garding this important question. Miss 
Thomas, instead of arguing from the data 
of physiologists and sociologists as to what 
ought to be the position of women, points 
out what that position actually is and how 
education must prepare women for it. 
She shows that the fact that women are en- 
tering into the same professions with men 
demands that they should be as well pre- 
pared, and since facts are the same facts 
whoever sees them, that the preparation 
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for the work must be the same. ‘‘ There 
is no reason to believe,’’ she says, ‘‘ that 
typhoid or scarlet fever or phthisis can 
be successfully treated by a woman phy- 
sician in one way and by a man physician 
in another way.’ And again putting 
the whole question in a compact and 
unanswerable way: ‘‘You may say 
you de not think God intended a woman 
to be a bridge builder. You have, of 
course, a right to this prejudice, but as 
you live in America and not in the in- 
terior of Asia or Africa, you will probably 
not be able to impose it on women who 
wish to build bridges. You may say that 
women’s minds are such that they cannot 
build good bridges. If you are right in 
this opinion you need concern yourself no 
further—bridges built by women will, on 
the whole, tend to fall down, and the 
competition of men who can build good 
bridges will force women out of the pro- 
fession. Both of these opinions of yours 
are side issues, and, however they may be 
decided hereafter, do not in the remotest 
degree affect the main question of a com- 
mon curriculum for men and women in 
technical and professional schools. So 
long as men and women are to compete 
together and associate together in their 
professional life, women’s preparation 
for the same profession cannot safely dif- 
fer from men’s. If men’s preparation is 
better, women, who are less well prepared, 
will be left behind in the race ; if women’s 
is better, men will suffer in competition 
with women.”’ 

TueE Provost’s Annual Report, just pub- 
lished, presents in clear and succinct form 
the material resources, 
present activities and 
needs of the university. Provost Harrison 
in the financial statement furnished by the 
treasurer, opens to the public view the 
minute details of the material sources 
whence the support of the various depart- 
ments of the institution is derived, The 
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summaries of the report suggest many 
reflections : 


Tota! investments 


dacdnuwcassaeiactee $7,898, 303.77 


ROME NOCOI OU vais ua eiaicescticxeensans 633,065 96 
Total expenditures .............cccc0 663,010 04 
Receipts of the various depart- 

ments of the university proper.. 469,597.77 
Expenditures of the various de- 

partments of the university 

NOW sca dcecancceccdeseacaiscsacaga 531,408. 33 


The deficits of the different departments 
were as follows : 


REE SAME sc cnstecescnces $70.842.89 
RAMON s dédacasusstariaceseciene 3,621.00 
IN ciciccvcessccacicere 2,400.59 
MED bcivatcacosscnieetic 391.17 
Veterinary Medicine...... 3,680. 73 
Veterinary Hospital ...... 7.37 
Bennett Hall (for women) 854.52 


Light and Heat Station .. 2,739 60 


ROURE cisviesincuadcvcwsa $84,537 87 

The departments having a surplus were : 
OAs oi ccdscccesicsaces $4,909.39 
RODEO. 5 ccscdsices <isscces 3,284.58 
DOaMROGIES, «5.05 c0iscecse 14,533,34 

RB occccivesvecsicses $22,727 31 

TINGE GORCRe <scsesecssecess $61.810.56 


From the above figures, it is clear that 
most of the Departments of the University 
are conducted with a loss. Under normal 
conditions, the departments of Medicine, 
Law, and Dentistry, should havea surplus. 
As for the college proper, with its enormous 
deficit of 70,000.00, it must be said that 
a considerable portion of this sum should 
be charged to the Department of Philoso- 
phy (Graduate Department) and some 
$18,000.00 or $20,000.00 of the deficit is 
given out in the form of Fellowships and 
Scholarships. Nevertheless, with these 
allowances, the college would fall behind in 
its expenses from $30,000.00 te $40,000. - 
oo. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is that without endewment, work in 
colleges and graduate schools cannot be 
supported. It is fortunate that in this case 
the friends of this university are willing to 
make good this large deficit. A similar 
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analysis, if extended to all the colleges 
and universities in the land, would doubt- 
less show similar conditions elsewhere. 
In other words, the colleges and depart- 
ments of graduate work are preparing 
some of the best men of the land, but at 
the same time poorest in purse for positions 
of great responsibility, with slight com- 
pensation, and must of necessity, by the 
aid of Scholarships and Fellowships, bring 
opportunity within the reach of such men. 

In enumerating the needs of the Uni- 
versity, Provost Harrison emphasized two 
points often omitted in University reports ; 
one, that ‘‘a substantial increase in the 
teaching staff sheuld be commensurate 
with building and equipment (speaking 
in this case of engineering), the other, that 
equipment and scientific effort are vain 
unless funds are furnished for the publica- 
tion of the results obtained: ‘‘It is as 
essential that scientific work once done 
should be published, as that the products 
of manufacture should be put upon the 
market. Of what use or avail all of our 
experience, equipment in the way of 
apparatus, libraries, etc., if the scientific 
results cannot be placed before the scien- 
tific world? The professors and their 
associates can do the work, but they are 
not able, after spending time and often 
much money upon the investigation, to 
then pay for the publication. One of the 
most serious wants, therefore, is an en- 
dowment for our publications.”’ 

Another particularly interesting feature 
of the report is the large number of people 
enlisted in the interests of the various de- 
partments of work and the fact that large 
sums grow easily and rapidly out of small 
contributions. About five hundred diff- 
erent donations are recorded for the aca- 
demic year. It is by thus enlisting a large 
number of donors that the Provost has 
been able to collect $3,335,473.99 during 
the six years of his administration. 

The second Congress of Philological and 
Archzological Societies convened at the 
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University December 27 to 29, 1900. The 
following societies were represented : The 
American Oriental Society, The American 
Philological Association, The Spelling 
Reform Association, The Archeological 
Institute of America, The Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis, The Modern 
Language Association of America, The 
American Dialect Society. The scientific 
activity of these societies was sufficiently 
attested by the hundred and thirty-six 
papers and addresses presented on that 
occasion. It will perhaps not be disloyalty 
to science to say that this overloaded pro- 
gramme was offset by the opportunity af- 
forded the various delegates for making 
and renewing acquaintances, and for 
private conferences, which after all are 
scarcely second in importance to the set 
papers. The second Cengress proved 
itself the worthy successor of the first held 
in honor of the late Professor Whitney in 
1894. 

The University has again sustained a 
great loss in the death of one of its most 
active Trustees, Mr. John C. Sims, Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. 
Sims’ serviees as a Trustee were a model 
for all who hold such high positions of 
trust. His aid te the University was of 
that less tangible sort which few business 
men are able to appreciate or willing to 
give. He saw the importance of assisting 
those phases of University work which, 
though immaterial, in the showy sense of 
the word, are the very foundations of suc- 
cessful university effort. Asamember of 
the Library Committee he, like the other 
members, contributed to the present effi- 
ciency of the library collections as a scien- 
tific apparatus. 

Among recent donations to the Univer- 
sity are: $5,000 to found the Hartmann 
Kuhn scholarships and that of Mrs. E. J. 
Bartol to the Botanical Department. 

Considerable activity has recently mani- 
fested itself among the alumni, The New 
England Alumni Association held its 
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meeting, January 17th at Boston, the 
Western Alumni Association met at Pitts- 
burg and the Western New York Alumni 
Association organized at Buffalo. Plans 
are being perfected for Class Alumni Me- 
morial Tablets which are to be erected in 
the Library. 

The University has been represented on 
the Managing Board of the American 
School for Oriental Study and Research 
in Palestine by the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht as a member of the 
Board. 

In the new Course in Law for women 
arranged by the Civic and Legal Educa- 
tion Society, lectures are to be given by a 
number of professors from the University 
Law Faculty. 

Professor M. G. Brumbaugh has sent a 
request to the Department of Agriculture 
for a new design to be drawn by the stu- 
dents of architecture fer public school 
houses in Porto Rico. 

Two public courses of University lec- 
tures are in progress, one given by mem- 
bers of the College Faculty, the other 
given under the auspices of the Free Mu- 
seum of Science and Art. The lecturers 
in the latter course are for the most part 
from a distance. 


UnTIL the present session, none of the 
departments of Tulane University, with 
the exception of the New- 
comb College, had made any 
provision for the residence of students 
within the University precincts. But in 
consequence of the growing need of some 
accommodation for students by the Uni- 
versity itself, and because of obvious ad- 
vantages of the Newcomb dormitory sys- 
tem, the Administrators have now de- 
cided to erect a handsome dormitory upon 
the campus of the colleges of Arts and 
Sciences and Technology. Preliminary 
plans for the building have been sub- 
mitted by the architects. It is hoped that 
friends of the University will contribute 
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means to add other buildings as they are 
needed, President Alderman strongly 
advocates this movement asa part of a 
policy of progress and development along 
many lines. 

The Wednesday lectures are proving 
even more successful than was anti¢i- 
pated. The audiences are large and at- 
tentive, many people from the city being 
attracted to them by the variety in the 
subjects, and by the different interests 
represented by the lecturers. The follow- 
ing lectures have been given: ‘‘The 
value of College-Spirit,’’ by President 
Alderman; ‘‘Tulane Men in Industrial 
Service,’’ by Professor Brown Ayres; 
‘‘The Psychological Point of View,’’ by 
Professor B. V. B. Dixon; ‘‘In the Mar- 
ket-Place,’’ by Dr. Beverly Warner, Rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, New Orleans; 
‘‘The Necessity of College-Training for 
the Lawyer,’’ by Mr. C, F. Buck, Attor- 
ney; ‘‘ John McDonogh,’’ by Mr. E. B. 
Kruttschnitt, Attorney; ‘‘ Purification of 
Water,’’ by Mr. R. S. Weston, Sanitary 
Engineer; ‘‘Organized Charities,’’ by 
Mr. Michel Heymann, Secretary of the 
Jewish Orphans’ Home; ‘‘The Nicaragua 
Canal,’’ by Mr. Sidney Story, Editor of 
The Trade Journal; ‘‘ The Control of the 
Mississippi,’’ by Major G. McC. Derby, 
U. S. Engineer. The following are an- 
nounced: ‘‘How the Alumni can Serve 
Tulane,’’ by Mr. John Dymond, Attor- 
ney; ‘‘ Hawaii,’’ by Professor W. C. 
Stubbs, U. S. Agricultural Commissioner 
to Hawaii; ‘‘ The Greek Spirit and What 
we Owe It,’’ by Professor W. B. Smith; 
‘«The Public Schools of New Orleans,” 
by Mr. Warren Easton, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, New Orleans; ‘‘ The 
Government of a Great City,’’ by Mr. 
Paul Capdevielle, Mayor of New Orleans ; 
‘*The U.S. Light House Service,’’ by 
Commander J. F. Selfridge, U. S. N. 
Other lectures will follow these. 

The formal inauguration of President 
Alderman will take place March 12th, the 
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day before Founders’ Day. The indica- 
tions are that the occasion will be a very 
interesting one. The ceremony will be 
in the Tulane Theatre, There will be a 
procession consisting of representatives 
of all the departments, the Faculties, the 
Board of Administrators, invited guests, 
Deans of the University with the speak- 
ers, officiating clergy, President of the 
Board of Administrators and Dr. Alder- 
man. There will be prayer, an ad- 
dress by a representative of the Faculty, 
congratulatory addresses by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Dr. Wm. R. Harper, and 
Dr. F. P. Venable, of the Columbia, 
Chicago, and North Carolina Universities, 
respectively ; induction of Dr, Alderman 
into office by the President of the Board 
of Administrators, and an address by the 
President. 

It has been decided to enlarge the fa- 
cilities of the University Press that all the 
printing of any description that may be 
required in the University may be done 
by it in the best manner possible. To 
this end, a new Babcock Optimus Press 
has been ordered, and will soon be in 
place. The most important feature of the 
enterprise, however, is, ‘‘ That it may be 
the means of providing self support to a 
certain number of worthy young men 
who may desire to come to the University 
to study.’” Such young men will receive 
the regular prices for their work in the 
printing office. 

Messrs. Ginn & Company announce as 
in press and soon to appear, Fifty Letters 
of Cicero, edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Word Groups, and Vocabulary, by J. H. 
Dillard, Professor of Latin, Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. C. C. Cromwell, B.E., Tulane, 
has been appointed Instructor in Chem- 
istry. 

The details of the new curriculum with 
elective courses have been, after a great 
deal of thought and discussion, brought 
into a form that is believed to be in ac- 


cord with the best theory and practice of 
the present day. The particulars will ap- 
pear in the forthcoming catalogue, and 
will go into effect next session. 





THE tenth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Academy of Sciences was held in the lec- 
. ture room of Zoological 
Chie State. Hall on the 26th and 27th 
of December. There was a good attend- 
ance of members; and among the papers 
read were several by scientific instructors 
in the University. 

Atthe meeting of the Medern Language 
Association in Philadelphia, the university 
was represented by Professors Bowen 
(Romance Languages), and Eggers (Ger- 
manic Languages), Assistant Professors 
Elden (Classic Languages), and McKnight 
(Rhetoric). 

The General Faculty, at its January 
meeting, decided to drop ‘‘ High School 
Day ’’ from the University’s festival cal- 
endar ; the prevailing view being that it 
was no longer necessary as a means of 
bringing the University and the schools of 
the State into closer contact. It was in 
1896, during President Canfield’s adminis- 
tration, that a special day in May was 
set apart on which the University kept 
open house, and invited the teachers and 
upper classes from the high schools of 
Ohio to visit the State institution with 
which their relations were so natural and 
close. The invitation was always widely 
accepted; thousands of the pupils, with 
their teachers, spending the day on the 
campus andin the halls. The University, 
though discarding this formal occasion, 
yet welcomes any school which may 
choose to come in a body at any time; 
and has sent notice to this effect through- 
out the State. 

The Winter Dairy School in the College 
of Agriculture has registered over 50 
students, the largest attendance in its his- 
tory. With this and other occasions, 
the registration of students for the entire 
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University has now reached 1,339. At 
the commencement in June there will 
be 141 candidates for degrees, as shown 
by the formidaoble list of thesis subjects re- 
cently published. Of these, eleven will 
be for Master’s degrees; and the re- 
mainder are distributed among the various 
colleges as follows: Arts, Philosophy and 
Science, 67; Agriculture and Domestic 
Science, 10; Engineering, 32; Law, 17; 
Pharmacy, 1; Veterinary Medicine, 3. 

Among recent speakers at Convocation 
have been Professor R. M. Wenley of 
the University of Michigan, on ‘‘ The 
Student’s Virtue’’; and Capt. Palmer 
of the U. S. Army, on ‘‘ Life in the Philip- 
pines.’’ 

Dr. C. P. Linhart, Director of the Gym- 
nasium, has published a useful Handbook 
of Gymnastics, containing a manual of 
exercise, rules of hygiene, advice as to 
training, etc. He was assisted in its prep- 
aration by Associate Professor Clara M. 
Berryman and Prof. J. N. Bradford, the 
latter of whom made the drawings for the 
illustrations, 

In the illustrated article on Ohio, re- 
cently written for Pearson’s Magazine by 
President Thwing, of Western Reserve, 
the State University is unkindly credited 
with but 745 students; whichis hardly fair 
to the registration figures of 1,339; un- 
less, to be sure, the article was prepared 
five or six years ago. 

The university, with many sister insti- 
tutions, has been invited to participate in 
the inauguration of President McKinley 
by allowing its students to go to Washing: 
ton and walk in the inaugural procession 
on March 4th. With full recognition of 
the honor of such an invitation, it has 
seemed wise to decline it, in consideration 
of the best interests of the students who 
would go, the students who would remain 
in Columbus, and the appointed work of 
the institution. 

Mr. Harvey A. Surface, of the class of 
1891, and more recently connected with 


the United States Fish Commission, has 
accepted the professorship of Zodlogy at 
Pennsylvania State College. 





THE second term opened Feb. 7th 
with several important changes in the 
list of electives, Among 
these are to be noted the 
new courses opened by Prof. J. H. West- 
cott, who has recently returned from work 
in Italy on his edition of Pliny. He offers 
a graduate course open to a limited num- 
ber of seniors, on the History of Roman 
Prose Literature under the Empire, and a 
graduate course on the sources of early 
Roman law. Prof. J. B. Carter offers a 
senior course, open to graduates, on Virgil, 
a critical study of his literary development, 
anda graduate course in mythology. Dean 
Wimans offers a course to seniors on the 
Greek lyric poets; Prof. E. Y. Robbins, a 
senior course in historical Greek gram- 
mar; Professor Orris, a course to seniors 
and juniors on Plato; Prof. W. K. Pren- 
tise, a course to seniors and juniors on 
Sophocles. In economics Professor Wal- 
ter A. Wychoff offers a course on the De- 
velopment of Industrialism, and one on 
Private Property Rights, covering the 
origin of private property rights and their 
subsequent modifications in civilized so- 
ciety, with special reference to present 
problems of land tenure and te public and 
private ownership and management of 
monopolies. Prof. W. M. Daniels offers 
a course on the Financial History of the 
United States, and one on Public Finance, 
the general principles of State expenditure, 
taxation, and public credit. In Jurispru- 
dence and Politics, Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
offers a course on American Constitutional 
Law and another on English Common 
Law, and Prof. J. H. Finley a course on 
the Expansion of Europe, with perhaps 
an additional course on Contemporary 
Politics. In English Literature Professor 
Hunt offers a course on the Interpretation 
of Literature ; Prof. Henry Van Dyke one 
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on Nineteenth Century Poets ; Prof. G. M. 
Harper, one on Shakespeare; and Prof. 
Stockton Axson continues his general view 
of the history of English literature down 
to the 18th century. There are also sev- 
eral important changes and additions in 
chemistry and physics, and the French 
courses for the upper years have been 
thrown open to students: of the scientific 
school and academic department recipro- 
cally. Professor Hibben is to give courses 
to juniors and seniors on the English 
Bible. 

Professor Finley, who is still connected 
with the publishing business in New York, 
made a trip of several hundred miles on 
foot in Porto Rico last summer, and has 
rela‘ed his experiences in a lecture before 
the Monday Night Club. 

Prof. Woodrow Wilson has given a 
course of lectures in Philadelphia before 
the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching on Leaders of Politi- 
cal Thought, and is to address the Scotch- 
Irish Society of Philadelphia, and the 
Lawrenceville School, late in February. 

Among the Trask lecturers this winter 
have been President A. T. Hadley, who 
spoke on ‘‘Government by Public Opin- 
ion,’’ and Professor Louis Dyer, of Oxford, 
on ‘* Recent Excavations in Crete.’’ Other 
midwinter lectures have been a very in- 
teresting account by Mr. James Barnes, 
*91, of his experiences as a war corres- 
pondent in South Africa, and a series by 
Mr. Lawrence Hutton, of Princeton, on 
‘« Literary Reminiscences of Oxford.’’ A 
symphony concert was given February 
11th, by the Pittsburg Orchestra, before a 
large audience in Alexander Hall. Among 
the numbers on the programme were the 
Andante and Scherzo from an orchestra 
suitein D minor, by the university organist 
and lecturer on music, Mr. Ernest Carter, 
88. 

‘«The Journal and Letters of Philip 
Vickers Fithian,’’ of the class of 1772, 
which were published in Princeton under 


the auspices of the University Library, 
have attracted wide-spread and favorable 
attention. They have been compared by 
nearly all the reviewers with the Diary of 
Pepys, and in naiveté and freedom from 
all idea of possible publicity, the parallel 
is most apt. The volume covers the 
period 1767-1774. Fithian studied in 
Princeton in the great days of President 
Witherspoon, numbered among his col- 
lege mates James Madison and Philip 
Freneau, taught as private tutor in a 
prominent Virginia family after gradua- 
tion, and subsequently served in the Revo- 
lutionary army under Washington. The 
book has great public interest, regarded 
as a frank and minute observation of social 
manners and political events, and to 
Princeton men its account of college life, 
in one of the most important periods of the 
college history, is as thrilling as if one of 
our ancestors had risen from the dead. 
Moreover, the absence of literary intention 
in these private jottings gives them a pecu- 
liar literary charm. There is a good deal 
of similar material yet unpublished, and 
the library has undertaken to bring out 
another volume, but not by Fithian. In 
the last two or three years a large quantity 
of early Princetoniana has been collected, 
largely through the enterprise of the Refer- 
ence Librarian, Mr. V. L. Collins. 

Princeton has received her share of the 
Greek papyri discovered by Messrs. Gren- 
fell and Hunt in Egypt. Among the 
thirteen pieces that have fallen to Prince- 
ton are a contract for a loan in the reign 
of Nero,a piece by Herodotus, of the second 
century, and the order for the arrest of a 
man from Teis. 

There has been considerable excitement 
in Princeton regarding the proposal of the 
class of '86 to givea club-house to the town 
golf club, with a provision that it may be 
used as a class-headquarters or hotel, 
instead of giving a real gift to the Univer- 
sity, as is the custom with classes at their 
tenth and fifteenth anniversaries. It is 
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needless to state that the comment in the 
University has been unfavorable. 

General approval, in the press and else- 
where, has been given to the action of the 
Faculty in declining the invitation to send 
a body of students to represent Princeton 
in the Inaugural parade at Washington on 
March 4th. The words of the Faculty reso- 
lution are as follows: ‘‘ We feel obliged to 
decline the invitation, not on any political 
grounds nor from the lack of patriotism, 
but solely because, in our opinion, it lies 
outside the functions of the University to 
send its students away at a very busy time 
of the year to participate in public parades 
and social festivities. The amount of time 
in each year which students actually spend 
in college is already too short, In ourjudg- 
ment, their intelligent patriotism will be 
best neurished and strengthened by atten- 
tion to their present duties, and by master- 
ing the studies which willl enable them to 
understand the principles en which our 
institutions are founded.’’ In view of the 
pressure constantly brought to bear by 
alumni and others, to have students ‘‘ par- 
ticipate in public parades and social fes- 
tivities,’’ and analogous affairs, these 
excellent words might well be framed and 
hung in every faculty-room. 


THE Board of Trustees has sent its bi- 
ennial report for the two years ending 
December 20, Igoo, to the 
Governor and the Fifty- 
second General Assembly of the State. 
This report includes the report of Presi- 
dent Dabney, and those of the different 
departments and schools of the University. 
Especial attention is called to the follow- 
ing points: The steady increase in at- 
tendance upon all departments ; the rapid 
improvement and growth of the agricul- 
tural department ; the excellent work of 
the experiment station; the anneunce- 
ment of the short course in agriculture; 
the improvement in the equipment and 
the growth of attendance in the mechan- 
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ical, electrical, chemical and other tech- 
nical courses; and to the history of the 
last 42 years of the University. 

The year 1888 was the beginning of the 
present administration. Since that time 
six new buildings besides three professors’ 
houses have been erected on the campus. 
The aggregate cost of these buildings and 
of the additions and improvements to the 
old buildings has been $147,300. Since 
1888 there have been erected on the col- 
lege farm, a farm-office and dormitory 
building, a small dairy building, a large 
dairy barn, and an extensive dairy labora- 
tory, costing together, without equipment, 
$15,266. The total valuation of the build- 
ings on the campus and farm amounts to 
$162,566, which is 6-7/10 times as much 
as all the buildings were worth in 1888. 

An even greater development has taken 
place in the equipment of the institution. 
In this respect there has been an increase 
of valuation amounting to $105,300, the 
total equipment being now worth $112,500. 
Thecorps of professors has increased from 
15 to 35. Theincrease in attendance has 
been equally gratifying, showing that in 
1887 the attendance was 174, while in 
1900 it was 383. This has reference only 
to the academic department. There has 
been an attendance upon the academic 
and law departments alone, during the 
twelve years of over 2,000 different stu- 
dents. During the last 13 years the Uni- 
versity has sent out from its experiment 
station 465,000 copies of reports, bulletins 
and handbooks, not including press-bulle- 
tins and specials. These publications in- 
clude over 13,000,000 printed pages, dis- 
cussing different subjects in scientific 
agriculture, horticulture, dairying, and 
animal husbandry. During the past 12 
years the University has invested $47,150 
in the improvement of the facilities for 
teaching and investigating in agriculture 
and horticulture alone, not including the 
investment in chemical laboratories and 
‘« other sciences pertaining to agriculture,”’ 
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as against $23,438 invested for teaching 
mechanic arts alone. 

Women were regularly admitted to the 
University in 1893. One &undred and 
ninety different women have matriculated 
since that date. They have taken five of 
the 21 faculty scholarships granted during 
the 12 years, and two of the seven Allen 
prize medals for mathematics. One in 
every ten has graduated. A handsome 
dormitory for women is now under con- 
struction at a cost of $20,000. 

The military department has been of 
very great service to the State and the 
Nation in training officers for the volunteer 
army. Sixty-five men educated in this 
department received commissions in the 
volunteer or regular army or the navy 
during the Spanish and subsequent wars. 
Two of these officers were killed in the 
battle of El Caney, and one lost his life 
from exposure in the Philippine Islands. 
No institution of the South is doing more 
for the people of its own State and of the 
Nation than the University of Tennessee. 

The winter term of the present session 
opened on the third of January with an 
increased attendance, some departments 
being crowded to the utmost. The erec- 
tion of a new academic building, a fire- 
proof library building, and a drill hall 
and armory has been recommended by 
the president. The short course in agri- 
culture, horticulture, and dairying opens 
each year with the winter term. Thirty- 
eight students have entered this course, 
which includes instruction in dairying, 
horticulture, agriculture, stock-breeding, 
judging live stock, farm crops, veterinary 
science, botany, meteorology, mechanic 
arts, etc. This course extends through a 
period of ten weeks. 

The first number of volume four of the 
University of Tennessee Record has just 
been issued. It is entitled the ‘‘ Agricul- 
tural Year Book,’’ and the cover design is 
neater and more artistic than that of any 
previous number. This number of the 


Record contains valuable scientific articles 
written by officers of the agricultural ex- 
periment station. The leading articles 
are ‘‘Education and Production,’’ by 
Pres. Dabney, and ‘‘ Progress of Agricul- 
tural Education,’’ by Professor Soule. 





THE latest results of the Ross incident 
have caused the newspapers of the coun- 
Leland Stanford. "Y © 28ain dis- 
cuss the question of 
the freedom of speech at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Judging from many of the state- 
ments contained in articles on the subject 
and the conclusions reached by the writers, 
it would seem that the less one knows of 
the facts the easier it is to come to a con- 
clusion in the matter. Itis fair to pre- 
sume that the faculty of Stanford Univer- 
sity know as much about the case as any 
other similar body of men. Yet if the 
question were submitted to them to be 
voted upon it would be found that there 
is not a unanimity of opinion even here. 
The management of the University and 
perhaps a majority of the members of the 
faculty maintain that there has been no 
restriction of academic freedom at Stan- 
ford; others are thoroughly convinced 
that there has been such restriction. 

Soon after the dismissal of Professor 
Ross, Dr. Howard addressed his class in 
French Revolution on the subject, ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Absolutism and the Place of the 
Scholar in the Discussion of Social Ques- 
tions.’’ In the course of his lecture he 
referred to the Ross case, and spoke in 
condemnation of the commercial influ- 
ences which he believed were responsible 
for the dismissal of Dr. Ross. His knowl- 
edge of the facts presented was gained 
largely in personal conversations with 
President Jordan and Professor Ross, al- 
though this was not stated to the class. 
What he said, therefore, has been taken 
as, at that time, admittedly true. 

On the roth of January President Jor- 
don wrote to Dr. Howard as follows : 
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‘¢ PRoF. GEORGE E. HOWARD, 
‘« Stanford University. 

‘* Dear Sir: After the dismissal of Profes- 
sor Ross by the authorities of this Univer- 
sity you took occassion to make certain 
remarks before your class, criticising the 
action and the motives of the management 
of the University. These remarks as re- 
ported in the newspapers and credited in 
university circles, were, in the nature of 
the accusations, unjust and in the method 
of their presentation, discourteous to the 
University management. I have waited 
a reasonable time in the hope that reflec- 
tion would enable you to see that some 
explanation and apology were desirable. 
Failing to hear from you, I now deem it 
my duty to request you to make satisfac- 
tory apology for this breach of courtesy and 
to give such assurances of your attitude 
toward the management of the University 
as will guarantee a proper harmonious 
relation in the future. Failing in this, it 
is my request that you at once tender your 
resignation, totake effect at the end of the 
current year, or sooner, should your feel- 
ings in the matter prevent harmonious co- 
operation until that time. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘* DAVID S. JORDAN, 
‘* President,” 

Dr. Howard replied : 

‘* PRESIDENT DAVID S. JORDAN, 
‘* Stanford University. 

‘* Dear Sir : In self-defense, Iam forced 
to reply to several charges and statements 
contained in your letter asking my resig- 
nation. Ontheday following the publica- 
tion of Dr. Ross dismissal by the author- 
ties of the University, Ispoke to my class 
in French Revolution on the subject of 
‘«Commercial Absolutism and the Place 
of the Teacher in the Discussion of So 
cial Questions.’’ The address was as 
earnest a protest against interference with 
academic freedom as I was capable of 
making. There was absolutely no dis- 
courteous reference to the President ner 
to the founder, although in the discus- 
sion of the general theme there was in- 
volved a strong disapproval of their 
action. I do not believe that any fair- 
minded person who heard me will say 
that my remarks were Giscou’teous in the 
method of presentation or unjust in their 
content. In the address I referred to the 
motives and influences which have caused 


the restriction of free speech in various 
institutions of the ceuntry. But so far 
as the motives and influences governing 
the recent action were mentioned, directly 
er by implication, they were those as- 
signed in the published statement of Dr. 
Ross and sustained by the substance of 
your conversation with me on the evening 
of the day on which that statement ap- 
peared. 

‘I am obliged to refer to another passage 
in your letter. You will scarcely fail to 
recall the fact, that since my address be- 
fore the class in French Revolution you 
have asked me to remain in the Univer- 
sity and repeatedly said that you did not 
wish me to resign. On November 2oth, 
when our last conversation regarding the 
Ross incident occurred, you said positively 
that you should not ask my resignation 
unless Mrs. Stanford demanded it. How, 
then, could you have been hoping for an 
apelogy ? 

‘«T have no apology to offer. My con- 
science is clear in this matter. What I 
have said I have said, as I believe, in the 
cause of individual justice and academic 
liberty. Therefore, in response to your 
demand, I tender you my resignation, to 
take effect at your pleasure. An imme- 
diate answer will oblige, 

‘* Very truly yours, 
‘* GEORGE E. HOWARD. 


Dr. Howard’s resignation was accepted 
by Dr. Jordan in the following letter: 


‘‘PROF. GEORGE E. HOWARD, 
‘* Stanford University. 

** Dear Sir : Your letter on the 12th inst., 
tendering your resignation as Professor of 
History in the Leland Stanford Junior 
University, is duly received. I accept 
your resignation, to take effect at a date 
to be determined by you in accordance 
with the concluding words of my letter of 
the roth inst. These words are: ‘ Fail- 
ing this, I request you to tender your res- 
ignation, to take effect at the end of the 
current year or sooner should your feel- 
ings in the matter prevent harmonious co- 
operation until that time.’ I shall be glad 
to know your further wish in the matter, 
and it may be communciated to Vice- 
President Branner, who is Acting Presi- 
dent with full powers in my absence. 

‘« Very truly yours, 
‘« (Signed) Davip S. JORDAN, 
‘“* President.” 
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To this Dr. Howard replied : 


‘* PRESIDENT Davip S. JORDAN, 
‘* Stanford University, Cal. 

‘* Dear Sir. Your letter accepting my 
resignation is received. Of course, I am 
well aware that the rights of the large 
number of students now registered in my 
classes are involved in fixing the time of 
my resignation. Therefore, since I am 
being dismissed from a life position on 
the alleged grounds of discourtesy to the 
authorities of the University, it seemed to 
me but fair that you should take the re- 
sponsibility of saying whether I should 
remain to the end of the year. You de- 
cline to take that responsibility, and so 
leave me but one safe and dignified course. 

‘«T should have been willing to remain to 
the close of the year for the sake of my 
students, could I have felt sure that by 
‘harmonious codperation’ you mean a 
faithful and free performance of academic 
duty according to the spirit of the original 
implied contract under which I have thus 
far labored. I have not changed my atti- 
tude toward the University ner towards 
my professional duties. I am only pro- 
testing against revolutionary proceedings. 
The vital point of the whole present inci- 
dent is a question of free speech. There- 
fore I am not willing to pledge myself in 
advance to abide by the uncertain inter- 
pretation of the ambiguous phrase, ‘should 
your feelings in the matter prevent har- 
monious codperation until that time.’ 
Hence I wish my resignation to take effect 
at once. 

** Very truly yours, 
‘*GEORGE E. Howarp.”’ 

Immediately after the Howard case was 
made public, Professor Hudson, Dr. Little, 
and Professor Spencer tendered their res- 
ignations, The sentiments expressed in 
Professor Hudson’s letter are similar to 
those expressed by the others who re- 
signed. Professor Hudson wrote as fol- 
lows : 

‘* STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
«January 15, 1901. 
‘« PRESIDENT JORDAN: 

‘Dear Sir: For more thana year I have 
for personal reasons, contemplated pres- 
ently severing my connection with Stanford 
University. Recent events now precipi- 
tate my decision to do so. 


‘* As you are well aware, I was, from the 
first, in strongest opposition to the new 
policy of the university, inaugurated in the 
dismissal of Dr. Ross—a policy destruc- 
tive of those first principles of academic 
freedem upon which, as you have repeat- 
edly said, the university was originally 
founded. Ever since the occurrence of 
that incident I have seriously doubted 
whether it would be possible for me, con- 
sistently with my opinions, to retain my 
position in this faculty. But now that, in 
further pursuance of such policy, you have 
seen fit to demand the resignation of a 
man whom you yourself, in common with 
all who have known him, have long re- 
garded as one of our ablest scholars and 
noblest teachers, for no other reason than 
that furnished by his just condemnation 
of the action of the university authorities 
—now that, in this way, you have clearly 
shown that it is the intention of the uni- 
versity to inhibit fair criticism of its meth- 
ods no less than frank discussion of pub- 
lic affairs, no doubt is left in my mind as 
to my course. Whatever plans I might 
otherwise have made, I cannot, under ex- 
isting circumstances, continue to hold my 
chair. I, therefore, tender you my resig- 
nation, to take effect at your pleasure, 

‘‘ Faithfully yours, 
‘*Witt1aAm Henry Hupson.”’ 


Acting- President Branner accepted Pro- 
fessor Hudson’s resignation in the follow- 
ing letter : 

‘« STANFORD UNIVERSITY (Cal.). 
‘« January 15, I9ol. 
‘« PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. Hupson. 

‘‘ Dear Sir: Your resignation as professor 
of English literature in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University addressed to President 
Jordan, has been handed to me as acting 
president. 

Waiving the question of the validity of 
the reasons you put forward for your 
action, I hereby accept your resignation 
to take immediate effect. 

‘* Very truly yours, 
‘«J. C. BRANNER, 
‘* Acting- President.” 


A similar letter ef acceptance was sent 
to Dr. Little and Professor Spencer. 

It has been claimed by many that Dr. 
Branner’s letters manifested a spirit which 
was at least not as courteous as it might 
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have been. 


On the other hand it has 
been asserted that Acting-President Bran- 
ner did not owe any courtesy to those 
who protested against the policy of the Uni- 
versity because they allowed their letters of 
resignation to become public and thereby 
brought reflections upon the University 
management. Dr. Branner’s critics then 
point to the exceedingly courteous letter 
which was written by President Jordan 
to Prefessor Aldrich under exactly similar 
conditions, a few weeks before. It is then 
insisted by the friends of the Acting Presi- 
dent that a vigorous policy had to be 
adopted. Fora time it seemed that Stan- 
ford faculty was going to pieces, and Dr. 
Branner wanted to get rid of all protesting 
elements as soon as possible. Futher- 
more, these letters were a notice to all 
who contemplated resigning that if they 
did so publicly their resignatiens would 
be accepted to take effect at once, and 
consequently their salary would be stopped 
immediately. It is then pointed out that 
the vigorous policy of the Acting-President 
had the desired result—no more letters of 
resignation were made public. 

At a student body meeting two days 
later, a resolution declaring ‘‘ unswerving 
confidence in Dr. Jordan as President of 
the University,’’ was passed. On the fol- 
lowing morning the students who voted 
for the resolution circulated an open letter 
to Dr. Howard explaining that they had 
considered it their duty to stand by the 
President, but that in so doing they had 
not expressed themselves on the question 
at issue between the management of the 
university and the professors who had re- 
signed. This letter was signed and sent 
to Dr. Howard in the afternoon. 

Those who did not vote for the resolu- 
tion on the previous day were opposed to 
putting themselves on record as ‘‘ of those 
who supported such action,’’ and desiring 
to give a personal expression to Dr. How- 
ard of their attituce, subscribed their 
names to the following circular letter: 


‘¢To Dr. GeorGEe E. Howarp: 

‘* We, the undersigned students of Stan- 
ford University, unqualifiedly endorse the 
position you have maintained with regard 
to the questions of deep importance which 
have recently arisen in this university. 
We sincerely deplore the forces which 
have resulted in your resignation, and we 
further take this opportunity of expressing 
to you our admiration for the dignified 
attitude which you, and those of the fac- 
ulty who have resigned with you, have 
maintained throughout the present crisis.”’ 

Acting-President Branner deemed it ex- 
pedient to publish a statement regarding 
the matter in controversy. In it he said: 
‘« The question at issue in the case of Pro- 
fessor Howard is simply this: Are the 
professors in this institution at liberty to 
arraign the university management in the 
presence of their classes? If such a lib- 
erty is looked upon as academic freedom, 
ther ' beg to say, once for all, that such 
free (if such is the word) is not, and 
will not be tolerated in this institution so 
long as it is under its present manage- 
ment.’’ Thus the university’s position is 
made clear. In President Jordan’s first 
letter he speaks of Dr. Howard’s action in 
referring to the Ross case before his class 
as a ‘‘ breach of courtesy.”’ 

Many believe that Dr. Howard was pos- 
sibly indiscreet in mentioning the Ross 
incident before his students. The general 
opinion, however, among those who heard 
the remarks referred to seems to be that 
there was neither ‘‘ arraignment’”’ nor dis- 
courteous mention of the university man- 
agement. Dr. Howard’s friends also point 
to the fact that President Jordan made an 
attack upon Dr. Ross before his class in 
Evolution, and Acting-President Branner, 
in speaking at the last freshman reception, 
made slighting references to some im- 
provement of the grounds which President 
Jordan afterwards announced had been 
ordered by Mrs. Stanford. Consequently 
there are frequent references to the saying: 
‘* People who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones.”’ 
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Much as opinions may differ in regard 
to these points, there are a few important 
facts which all in connection with the 
university have recognized. Dr. Howard 
has been considered Stanford’s greatest 
teacher. No other one of Dr. Jordan’s 
colleagues has been more highly esteemed 
by the students in general than he. His 
department was the strongest in the uni- 
versity. Students would do more work 
for him than for any other instructor. His 
lectures were always interesting ; his work 
was of the highest order. He was always 
accessible to his students, and those who 
came in contact with him felt inspired to 
de the best work of which they were capa- 
ble. Work for Dr. Howard was never 
considered drudgery. One of the admin- 
istration’s most ardent supporters gave 
expression to a sentiment which is general. 
He said: ‘‘ The resignation of Dr. How- 
ard is an irreparable loss to Stanford Uni- 
versity. There was surely some way by 
which the difficulty could have been settled 
without taking this disastrous step.”’ 

The following was signed by all the 
students in the Historical Seminary and 
presented to Dr. Howard: 

TESTIMONIAL TO DR. GEORGE ELLIOTT 
HOWARD : 


‘« In view of your departure, we, students 
in the Historical Seminary, desire to ex- 
press our appreciation of your services to 
us as a teacher and leader. 

‘* We recognize your profound scholar- 
ship and your great executive ability ! an 
ability emphasized by the thorough and 
complete organization of the History de- 
partment, by the ease and strength with 
which you have directed its affairs, and 
by the frequent demands made upon you 
for counsel and advice in the general 
management of the university. 

«« The manner in which you have carried 
forth your work, and the inspiration which 
you have given to your students, mark 
you as a great teacher. The increasing 
successs of your students as teachers of 
history makes plain that they have sat at 
the feet of a master ; and their regard for 
you is excelled only by their devotion to 
the truth into which you have lead them. 


‘¢We admire the spirit which has led 
you, for the sake of your students and 
the University, to make many sacrifices. 
We thank you for the generosity which 
has given us the unrestricted use of your 
library. We are touched by your devo- 
tion to our welfare made evident by keep- 
ing up your work faithfully to the last, in 
circumstances which rob labor of its zest. 

‘«Our abiding faith in you has been be- 
gotten by your high character, by the un- 
selfish interest in us which you have al- 
ways shown, and by your absolute devo- 
tion to the truth. 

‘* You have proved that a teacher may 
hold close personal relations with his stu- 
dents without any loss of his dignity and 
with a great gain of their love, 

‘* We deplore the loss which the Uni- 
versity has sustained ; but we know that 
your resignation cannot break the ties 
which bind you to your students.” 

It is generally believed that more resig- 
nations will follow at the end of the 
present year, 


THE biennial report of the President of 
the University to the Board of Regents, pre- 
pared this year by Acting- 
President Birge, has just 
been approved, after enumerating the prin- 
cipal internal changes of the past two 
years, and the new buildings that have 
been erected since the last report. Dr. 
Birge makes a brief statement of the im- 
mediate and more remote needs of the 
university. The first and most pressing 
material necessity is a new building for 
the College of Agriculture, for which the 
legislature has been asked to appropriate 
$175,000, Other material needs are large 
additions to the equipment of the shops and 
laboratories of the College of Engineering, 
and the establishment of a Commercial 
Museum for the School of Commerce. 
Attention is also called to the need of a 
new chemical laboratory, large enough to 
afford ample space for technical and com- 
mercial study as well as for general chem- 
istry. Of the other needs of the univer- 
sity, a large increase in the purchasing 
fund of the library and additional instruc- 
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tional force for the elementary classes of 
the freshman and sophomore years are 
urged as of most immediate importance. 

Since the establishment of the College 
of Law, many years ago, the University of 
Wisconsin has had no general faculty. 
The professors in the colleges of Letters 
and Sciences, Agriculture and Engineering 
have met together as the university faculty, 
but they have had no jurisdiction over the 
students in the College of Law, and the 
dominant element in their organization 
has always been the College of Letters 
and Science. With the growth of the 
technical departments of the University 
the old arrangement has become increas- 
ingly unsatisfactory, and various remedies 
have been proposed. This winter a 
scheme of reorganization has been worked 
out and tentatively adopted for the re- 
mainder of the academic year. The es- 
sential features of the new system consist 
in the establishment of a university faculty, 
made up of all professors, associate pro- 
fessors and assistant professors, and the 
organization of a separate faculty for each 
college. The university faculty has gen- 
eral charge over the requirements for ad- 
mission and the courses of study, and it 
has control of athletics, of serious questions 
of discipline, and of matters of general 
university interest. The faculties of the 
several colleges have the immediate gov- 
ernment of their Students, the recommen- 
dations for degrees, and the initiation of 
all action which immediately concerns 
them. It is hoped in this way to unify 
more closely the various departments of 
the university, while at the same time 
providing for a more effective administra- 
tion of the business of its various schools 
and colleges. 

A number of important gifts have re- 
cently been received by the university 
library. The sum of $3,000 has been 
given by Mr. Charles Pfister, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Vogel, and other citizens of 
Milwaukee for the purchase of books for 
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the School of Commerce. $2,600 has been 
received by the School of Economics and 
Political Science for the purchase of books 
for its special needs. The principal con- 
tributors to this fund are Mr. W. E. 
Dodge of New York and various citizens 
of Milwaukee. The department of Eco- 
nomics has also secured by a gift a valuable 
collection of rare books and periodicals 
relating to Robert Owen and the social 
movements in which he took part. The 
library of the late Professor Sober, con- 
sisting of about two hundred volumes, has 
been purchased by his friends and pupils 
and presented to the University. 

A special series of lectures in the de- 
partment of Chemistry has been provided 
by private funds. The first of these was 
given by Dr. William McMutrtrie, Presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society, 
on ‘‘ The Value of a Scientific Training 
as a Preparation for Industry.’’ In the 
School of History Mr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society and editor of the great 
series of The Jesuit Relations, has just 
concluded a course of six lectures on 
«: France and England in North America.”’ 
In April there will be a second course be- 
fore the students in history given by Pro- 
fessor Hart, of Harvard University. Pro- 
fessor Samuel Ball Platner, of Western 
Reserve University, lectured in January 
on ‘‘The Recent Excavations in the 
Roman Forum.”’ 

The University of Wisconsin was largely 
represented at the meetings of the various 
learned societies of the country in the 
Christmas holidays. At the meeting of 
the American Economic Association at 
Detroit, Professor Ely gave the presi- 
dential address, on ‘‘Competition, Its 
Nature, Its Permanence, Its Beneficence,’’ 
and was re-elected president of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. Professor 
Scott and Professor Jones had places on 
the program, as did also Professor Reinsch 
and Professor Coffin on the program of 
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the American Historical Association, 
which met in Detroit at the same time. 
Five other members of the departments 
of History and Economics were present 
at the Detroit meetings, and Professor 
Haskins was chosen corresponding secre- 
tary of the Historical Association. Pro- 
fessor Slaughter attended the meeting of 
the American Philological Association at 
Philadelphia, Professor Wood gave two 
addresses before the American Physical 
Society at New York, and at the various 
scientific meetings at Baltimore papers 
were read by Professor Russel, Professor 
Miller and Professor Jastrow, the latter as 
President of the American Psychological 
Association. Other members of the 


faculty were present at Chicago at the 
meetings of the American Chemical 
Society, the Western Society of Natural- 
ists, and the Chicago section of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society, as well as at 
the sessions of the Wisconsin Academy of 


Arts and Sciences and the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee. 

Assistant Professor Austin, of the de- 
partment of Physics, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Meyer, of the department of Econo- 
mics, have leave of absence for the second 
semester, and will spend it in travel and 
study. Professor E. T. Owen has been 
absent since November in South America 
and the West Indies in the interest of his 
entomological collections, 


THE growing importance of the univer- 
sity idea under the new administration is 
Y marked by the appearance for 

ale. ae . 

the first time in the history of 
the University of the report of the librar- 
ian as a separate pamphlet. The most 
striking fact that appears from a perusal 
of the report is the constant if not rapid 
growth of books without any correspond- 
ing increase of funds to provide for their 
shelter and care. The average annual 
growth for the past four years is stated to 
be at the rate of 13,000 volumes annu- 
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ally and for the past year 12,235 by pur- 
chase and 10,275 by gift, not including 
20,150 pamphlets. Since retiring from 
the secretaryship, Professor Dexter has 
been able to give all his time to the duties 
of assistant librarian and the library force 
has been further strengthened by the ad- 
dition of Mr. Andrew Keogh, of the class 
of '89, Durham College, England, and 
late sub-librarian of the Newcastle-upon 
Tyne Public Libraries, who acts as refer- 
ence librarian. 

The most important meeting of the 
Corporation since the election of the new 
president was held on January 30, Igol. 
Its importance consists in the adoption of 
a radically new curriculum which yet so 
preserves all that is distinctive in the Yale 
method of education that to the most 
radical it appears as a perfectly natural 
step in Yale’s educational evolution. The 
new curriculum as presented and adopted 
was the result of a long and careful con- 
sideration on the part of ‘‘the powers 
that be’’ who wished to secure a curric- 
ulum that while realizing the benefits of 
the elective system would still so far as 
possible minimize its evils. One who 
wishes to get a full idea of the new curric- 
ulum should turn to the Alumni Weekly 
for February 6, 1901. In the space at 
our disposal we are able to notice only its 
more characteristic features, The funda- 
mental change introduced by the action 
of the corporation consists in abandoning 
the method of requiring specific courses 
and in substituting therefor certain re- 
quirements as to the quantity and quality 
of the work that must be accomplished 
in order to obtain the Yale degree. Up 
to 1884, the curriculum was based wholly 
on the ‘‘required courses’’ idea, From 
that date to the present there has been a 
steady and rapid enlargement of the elec- 
tive system and a consequent diminution 
of the required courses. Consequently it 
was realized that the curriculum was an 
anomaly, neither a purely elective system, 
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nor a fixed course system. Under the 
new curriculum the requirements for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts may be di- 
vided into three heads: First, require- 
ments as to the quality of work; second, 
requirements as to the quantity of work ; 
third, requirements as to specific courses, 

The requirements as to quality of work 
have been adopted to prevent the dissipa- 
tion of energy which is so likely to follow the 
extension of the elective system. For the 
purposes under discussion, the courses 
are grouped into three departments. (1) 
Languages and Literature, including the 
ancient and modern languages and Eng- 
lish. (2) Mathematics and the Natural 
Sciences. (3) The Mental Historical and 
Political Sciences. Within each of these 
groups, the studies are arranged into suc- 
cessive grades, three in number, in which of 
course the completion of the more elemen- 
tary is a necessary prerequisite to the elec- 
tion of the courses more advanced in their 
scope. The general requirement is that 
each student must have completed courses 
of the first, second, and third grades in 
one of these departments and courses of 
the first and second grades in each of 
the other two, following the sequence of 
courses as far asit is indicated. The ob- 
ject of this rule is to secure a certain de- 
gree of specialization on the part of those 
students who would otherwise under the 
elective system devote themselves to hunt- 
ing for‘‘ snap’’ courses ; and on the other, 
preventing students from specializing to 
such an extent that they lack that gener- 
ous culture on graduation for which a New 
England College Education in the past has 
stood. The prospectus of studies for 1901- 
2 is now in active preparation and when it 
appears the courses offered in each depart- 
ment will be grouped into three grades to 
correspond with the general plan of the 
new curriculum. The courses will be so 
arranged that languages will form the bulk 
of the work of the freshman year ; sciences, 
history and philosophy may be elected in 
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the sophomore year, and the political and 
social sciences with the advent of the 
junior year. 

In making the requirement for quanti'y 
of work, the unit of computation is the 
course of one hour per week for one year. 
A candidate for the degree of bachelor of 
arts must have successfully completed 
sixty hours of work. The average man 
will take about fifteen hours per week dur- 
ing four years. However a man who is 
especially well prepared and can antici- 
pate some of his examinations covering 
the work of the freshmen year at en- 
trance, and who is so situated that he can 
utilize the summer vacations for study, 
will be able to attain the degree in three 
years without serious difficulty. 

The only vestige of the required courses 
left is found in the freshman year where a 
man must take one year courses in Greek, 
Latin, English, mathematics, and in 
either French or German. 

The meeting of the corporation was also 
important inits relation to certain changes 
in the Divinity School faculty. As had been 
anticipated Prof. Frank K. Sanders was 
transferred to the Theological Faculty where 
it is expected that he will be elected Dean 
of the Faculty to succeed The Kev. Geo, 
P, Fisher, lately resigned. A later an- 
nouncement is to the effect that Prof. 
Chas. F. Kent, Yale ’89, of Brown Uni- 
‘rersity has been elected to succeed Pro- 
fessor Sanders in the Woolsey professor- 
ship of Biblical literature in the academical 
department. A second appointment on 
the Theological Faculty, of no less impor- 
tance, is that of Prof. Williston Walker, now 
of the Hartford Theological School faculty, 
to the Titus Street Professorship in the Yale 
Divinity School, thus succeeding to the 
chair so long held by Prof. Geo, P. Fisher. 
That these appointments mean much for 
Yale’s future does not need to be said. It 
indicates more strongly than words can, 
that the administration, while building up 
the new Yale, will not neglect the schools, 
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Indeed it seems that an effort is to be made 
to regain for the Divinity School that posi- 
tion of leadership in the Christian world 
which it once enjoyed, and filled with 
signal utility to the State and Nation, as 
well as to the church. 


A STEP in the direction of consolidation 
of the various bodies that constitute the 
University of Toronto was 
quietly made at the close of 
1900, when the School of Practical Science, 
hitherto an affiliated but independent in- 
stitution, became an integral portion of 
the University as its Faculty of Applied 
Science. The public announcement of 
the change was made at a banquet given 
to Principal Galbraith to celebrate the com- 
pletion of his twenty one years’ connection 
with the School, first as Professor of En- 
gineering, and later as Principal of the 
School as well. The University now pos- 
sesses three teaching Faculties, in Arts, 
Medicine and Applied Science. 

The regular winter course of popular 
lectures conducted by the University 
began on January Ioth, with an account 
of Lord Roberts’ march to Pretoria, in 
which the Canadian troops took part, by 
Mr. John A. Ewan, who had accompanied 
the army as special correspondent of the 
Toronto Globe. On January 26th, Profes- 
sor Lang delivered his inaugural lecture, 
his subject being ‘‘ A Century of Chemical 
Progress.’’ Professor Ramsay Wright was 
the lecturer on February oth, upon ‘‘ Ma- 
laria and Mosquitoes.’’ Two Canadian- 
litterateurs were heard on February 16th 
and 23d. Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott, 
the poet and novelist, and Dr. W. D. Le- 
Sueur, best known as an essayist and 
literary critic. Mr. Scott’s subject was 
**Ideals and Methods in Fiction,’’ and 
Dr. LeSueur’s ‘‘ The Problem of Popular 
Government.’’ The last lecturer, on 
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March 2d, was Professor H. T. Cody, 
of Wycliffe College, and affiliated institu- 
tion, upon ‘‘Rome, To-day and Yester- 
day.”’ 

The project of an undergraduates’ elub 
is being carried out. The use of a portion 
of the old Residence building has been 
granted for the purpose by the university 
authorities ; funds for necessary alterations 
and for furnishing have been subscribed, 
and the rooms are being fitted up as fast 
as possible. The matter of a graduates’ 
club isin abeyance. The advisability of 
securing a location in the business part of 
the town instead of in the neighborhood 
of the university was strongly urged, and 
the committee in charge of the scheme 
have not yet been successful in finding any 
suitable quarters for the club that corre- 
spond to this requirement. 

A movement has been started to secure 
subscriptions for the erection of a Mem- 
orial Hall, similar to that at Harvard, to 
serve as a Convocation Hall. 


University 
graduates have taken part, some of them 
have fallen, in two Canadian wars, the 
Fenian raid of 1857 and the Northwest 
rebellion of 1885, and lately also in the 


South African campaign, The memorial 
window to those who lost their lives in the 
Fenian raid, which used to adorn the old 
Convocation Hall, was of course shattered 
in the fire of 1890 and it has never been 
replaced. The present plan is to com- 
memorate the services of all the graduates 
who have fallen for their country or the 
empire since the university was founded, 
and to do so in an adequate and generous 
fashion by the erection of a new Convo- 
cation Hall. 

Two new local branches of the Alumni 
Association have been established, one at 
Hamilton, the other at Lindsay. There 
are now seven of these local organizations, 
besides the general Association, of which 
the headquarters is at Toronto. 



















Richard Yea-and- Nay is now in its 45th 
Thousand. In response to many requests 
for information about Mr. Maurice Hew- 
lett, his publishers, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, have prepared a little pamphlet 
containing a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Hewlett’s career, together with some of 
the more notable reviews that have been 
made of his work in this country and in 
England, viz., by James Lane Allen, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Royal Cortissoz, 
Literary Editor of the New York Z7ridune, 
and Zhe Natioz in this country—while 
the reprints have been given from the 
very remarkable critical article by Frederic 
Harrison, which appeared in the January 
number of Zhe Fortnightly Review in 
London. A veritable critical literature 
has sprung up around Mr. Hewlett’s 
work. Something in his style seems to 
have singled him out as being the most 
notable writer of English in this opening 
century. While Zhe Nation looks upon 
his last novel Richard Yea-and-Nay as 
highly wrought and distinguished, it makes 
the prophecy that it is only the earnest of 
the great romance that no other writer of 
the day is so likely to give us. The 
pamphlet which the Macmillan Company 
now issue will be sent gratis on appli- 
cation. 


A NEw edition of Zhe Golden Bough, 
a Study in Magic and Religion, by J. G. 
Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., has just been 
published by The Macmillan Company, in 
three volumes, with revision and enlarge- 
ment. Like the same author’s edition of 
Pausanias, this book has the charm of 
literature added to its scholarship. He 
illuminates whatever he touches, and this 
handsome second edition of his work 
commends it anew not only to specialists, 
but to those who seek an initiation into a 
very fascinating branch of study. 


Henry Bourland: The Passing of the 
Cavalier, is the title of a novel by Albert 
Elmer Hancock a new writer. The dram- 


* Publishers are requested to note that all lit- 
erary announcements should be in the editor’s 
hands not later than the 16th of the month. 
The subscription list of Book REVIEWS is one 
of 10,000 names. It circulates among a picked 
list of book buyers. 
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atic incidents in this story are all 
new to fiction. The central figure is a 
young Virginia planter; he enlists in the 
Confederate army, is in Pickett’s charge 
at Gettysburg, and at the surrender of 
Appomattox. He returns home, still un- 
beaten in spirit, with the hope of restoring 
the prestige and fortunes of his house. 
He is a Bourbon, representing the old 
ideals face to face with the new régime of 
reconstruction ; the régime of the leveling 
process, of negro dominatien, of readjust- 
ment. The writer emphasizes a fact not 
yet sufficiently recognized: that the late 
sectional bitterness was due not so much 
to the war as to the drastic method of re- 
construction. 

The narrative moves alorg a direct 
highway, through scenes of homely af- 
fection and romantic passion, The char- 
acters, their loves, their sorrows, their 
heroisms, are clearly outlined against the 
tragic background of the expiring civili- 
zation. 

It isa panorama of the southern aris- 
tocracy after the Civil War; a book for 
the era of reconciliation of North and 
South. The author is a northerner, but 
he looks at everything with the eyes of 
the southern cavalier,—to learn ‘the 
other half of the story.’’ This point of 
view gives the book a distinct individu- 
ality. The Macmillan Company are the 
publishers. 





The Garden of a Commuter's Wifeisa 
record by the gardener of her country 
life indoors and out. It is overflowing 
with both humor and sentiment, being a 
young couple’s experience of the life that 
if wisely lived is the best of all. The 
writer is the daughter of a New England 
country physician who possessed an ami- 
able form of book madness in addition to 
other lovable traits of character and pro- 
fessional qualities. Through her father’s 
habit of haunting book sales she meets a 
young Englishman, whom she marries, 
with whom she goes abroad for a year of 
travel. Then supposedly settles down to 
live the English country life in a rambling 
stone house in Somerset with a tangled 
old garden centering around a strange 
sundial and with Martha Corkle, a severe 
family severant, for housekeeper. The 
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desire of the husband for a more active 
life, the necessity for the practice of his 
profession, together with the father’s long- 
ing for his only child, take the couple 
back to America, atthe end of two years, 
to discover life anew but in the old home, 
taking with them Martha Corkle and the 


sundial. The Macmillan Company will 
publish the book early in the spring. 
The same firm, it will be remembered, 
are the publishers of the now famous 
books by the an onymous ‘ Elizabeth.’’ 





From the countless books upon native 
flowers that have been issued during the 
past half dozen years, it would seem that 
they have been viewed from every pos- 
sible side, yet Mrs. Mable Osgood Wright 
in her forthcoming book, Zhe Flowers 
and Ferns in their Haunts (Macmillan), 
treats them from a wholly new standpoint. 
The flower is not considered merely as an 
aggregation of calyx, corolla, stamens 
and pistil that leads to its correct naming, 
or from the comp!ex mechanism that calls 
for the aid of insects to insure its fertiliza- 
tion, but its value as a part of the land- 
scape. 

The author holds that if one wishes to 
know the wild flowers really he must visit 
them in their haunts, for the more ex- 
quisite the flower the more completely 
does it lose its characteristics when sep- 
arated from its natural surroundings. The 
fifty full-page illustrations are also made 
from this point of view, being extremely 
beautiful photographs of flowers, ferns, 
vines, etc., taken as they grew, by the 
author and by Mr. J. Horace McFarland ; 
the numerous marginal engravings being 
also from direct photography—the work of 
securing the subjects in the right condition 
having taken over two years. There are 
also many drawings in the text. 

As a whole the book considers the 
flowers from the human, not the technical 
side, and for the pleasure they give us—a 
special chapter being devoted to the ro- 
mance of the waifs and strays that have 
escaped from forgotten gardens to the 
highways and fields to be the only evi- 
dence of old homes. 

The book is divided in twelve sections : 
The Coming of Spring, Along the Water- 
ways, Escaped from Gardens, In Silent 
Woods, Humble Orchids, Poisonous 
Plants, The Triumph of the Vine, A Com- 
posite Family, Wayfarers, The Fantasies of 

Ferns, The Open Fields, and Aftermath. 
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Scott’s Richard and Mr. Hewlett’s, by 
Frederic Harrison in The Fortnightly Re- 
view, 

One cannot shirk the question (about 
which too much is being said)—how does 
this Richard look beside him of the 
Talisman? No doubt, the task on 
which Mr. Hewlett has ventured is far the 
more perilous ; for, whereas Scott makes 
his Richard in the TZalisman quite 
subordinate, and in Jvanhoe produces 
him merely in a sudden glimpse, accord- 
ing to the master’s rule as to historical 
personages, and perhaps according to the 
true rule, Mr. Hewlett takes a prominent 
historical personage as his central hero, 
and undertakes to paint the inmost nature 
of a man of whom we have abundant 
records by contemporaries. In spite of 
this difficulty, it is plain that Mr. Hewlett’s 
portrait is far closer to that left us by John 
of Peterborough, Ralph de Diceto, Roger 
of Hovenden, William of Newburgh, 
Richard of Devizes, and the so-called 
Vinsauf, and the rest. Mr. Hewlett gives 
us some flavor of the real Richard, some 
authentic glimpse of the true twelfth cen- 
tury, with all its poetry, passion, madness 
and blood. Scott’s immortal pictures of 
chivalry are poems, Faery Queen idealiza- 
tions of a world seen in an imaginative 
dreamland, from which the gross and 
savage realities are purged. Mr. Hewlett 
bravely sets himself to rehearse sublimi- 
ties and savageries in black and white, as 
set down by men of the time who thought 
heaven and hell to be equally real, and 
all men and women equally destined for 
one or the other, according to their dili- 
gence in masses and prayer. 





Henry KITCHELL WEBSTER and Sam- 
uel Merwin who write together under the 
non de plume of Merwin Webster have 
another story ready for publication this 
spring by The Macmillan Company. 
Their last stories were Zhe Short-Line 
War and The Banker and the Bear. 
Their new novel will be the Romance of a 
Grain Elevator and will be called Calu- 
met ‘* K,’’ Howatwo-million bushel grain 
elevator was built ‘‘ against time’’ by one 
Charlie Bannon is the pith of the story. 
The hero is the kind of a man who says 
of himself, ‘‘I’ve been working like an 
all-the-year-round blast furnace ever since 
I could creep.’’ He has looked for a 
chance to be quiet, ‘‘since I was twelve 
years old.’” But when this chance finally 
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comes, Bannon, with the girl who has 
consented to share his restless life, yields 
to habit, and the dream of a cosy farm is 
forgotten in the stress of new work. The 
elevator must be done by December 31st. 
There are persons that are interested in 
delaying the work, and it is these as well 
as the ‘‘ walking delegates,’’ that Bannon 
has to fight. The story of how they tried 
to ‘‘tie-up’’ the lumber two hundred 
miles away, and how he outwitted them 
and ‘‘just carried it off,’’ shows the kind 
of thing that Bannon can do best. In 
spite of his temptation to brag—he was 
for two years a ‘‘chief wrecker’’ on the 
Grand Trunk, and has many stories to 
tell—Bannon is one of the men without 
whom American commerce could not get 
on. Mr. Henry Kitchell Webster and 
Mr. Samuel Merwin have discovered in 
the exciting moments of trade and finance 
a field of fiction hitherto overlooked by 
American writers, but containing a great 
wealth of romance. 





THE MACMILLAN Company will publish 
immediately a work on Practical Electro- 
Chemistry, by Bertram Blount, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., Asso. Inst. of Civil Engineers. 
The author’s intention is to give an ac- 
count of those electrochemical processes 
which have been already, or are likely to 
be turned to industrial use. The relation 
between the output of a given process and 
the energy necessary for that output has 
been dealt with somewhat fully, and in 
like manner the practical advantages to be 
gained by the use of electrochemical 
method in certain cases have been indi- 
cated. 





The Common Sense of Commercial 
Arithmetic is the sensible title of a sensible 
book by George Hall, Principal of Peters- 
burg Academy, Petersburg, Va., to be is- 
sued immediately by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. In informal talks—avoiding the 
customary stiffness of text-books—the 
parts of arithmetic most in use in commer- 
cial life, are treated here in a manner at 
once accurate, entertaining, and so ex- 
ceptionally lucid, that any one of ordinary 
intelligence can readily comprehend them 
without the aid of a personal instructor. 
Numerous examples are solved in complete 
detail, and sets of original problems with 
numbered references to these, are added 
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to assist those seeking to instruct them- 
selves, The clear manner in which the 
actual business customs are stated will be 
of great help to teachers, also, in enabling 
them to present the subjects in more thor- 
ough agreement with the real practices. 
There are chapers on Trade Discount, 
Profit and Less, Percentage, Commission, 
Insurance, Stocks and Bonds, Simple, 
Compound, and Annual Interest, Banks 
and Banking, Domestic and Foreign Ex- 
change, Partial Payments and Averaging 
Accounts, The attention of teachers is 
especially invited to the chapters on Stocks 
and Bonds, Interest, Banks and Banking, 
Exchange and Averaging Accounts. 
Whether he is entirely ignorant of these 
subjects or merely wishes to add to his in- 
formation, the student cannot fail to be 
interested in this book and instructed by 
it. 


Mr. NoRMAN HapGoon’s new book on 
The Stage in America, 1897-1900, will 
treat those aspects of the acted drama 
which have been most important in 
America during the last few years. 
Plays which are of ephemeral interest, 
however great the temporary vogue, are, 
in the main, omitted. Although there 
are chapters dealing with stage humor, 
the trend of the book is serious, and it is 
intended to have a permanent value as a 
picture of one period of the American 
drama, or rather, the American stage, for 
it takes up the best plays to be seen here, 
whether they are made at home or abroad, 
and whether they are performed in Eng- 
lish, German, French or Yiddish. As far 
as the actors come in, they are treated as 
artists and not in the gossiping vein. The 
introduction tells what the author thinks 
about the sphere, the opportunities and 
the difficulties of dramatic criticism. Then 
comes an exhaustive article on the theatri- 
cal syndicate of America, not controver- 
sial, but filled with the leading facts which 
are not easily accessible to an outsider. 
The Drama of Ideas which has al- 
ready been published in the Contem- 
porary Review of London, is followed by 
a chapter trying to show why James A, 
Herne is the leading literary dramatist 
America has yet had, and William Gil- 
lette the foremost technical playright. 
A chapter is devoted to the distinctly 
American kind of humor respected by 
May Irwin, Chas. H. Hoyt, and Weber 
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and Fields. The tragic ending is dis- 
cussed mainly in connection with Clyde 
Fitch. There are two chapters on recent 
American revivals of Shakespeare ; one on 
Ibsen; two on the principal British im- 
portations of this country, including 
Pinero, Shaw, Jones and Zangwill; one on 
Rostrand and incidentally on Bernhardt 
and Coquelin; one on ‘‘histrionic and 
literary side shows’’; one on foreign 
tragedy seen in this country, including 
Tolstoi and Hauptmann ; one on Goethe, 
Schiller and Lessing, and one on what a 
theatre ought to be, illustrated by the 
Irving Place Theatre, which Mr. Hapgood 
thinks the best in this country. The Mac- 
millan Company who published Mr. Hap- 
good’s successful life of Abraham Lin- 
coin: The Man of the People, will also 
issue this present book which is now on 
the press. 





Bird-Lore for February publishes a 
list of over fifty prominent ornithologists 
residing throughout the United States and 
Canada who have consented to respond 
to students’ requests for information or 
advice ; and also an address on Audubon 
by Elliett Coues, letters from Audubon in 
Edinburgh to his sons in this country, 
outline lessons for the months’ study and 
reading, and other matters of interest to 
bird lovers. 





THE first volume of Foundation Lessons 
in English, by O. I. Woodley, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Menominee, Mich., 
and Myra S. Woodley, is now ready. 
The series is designed to present the fun- 
damental elements of our language, to lay 
a foundation for the interpretation and 
enjoyment of literature, and to develop 
the power to appreciate and use good 
English. Since these expressions of 
growth in language culture are the ulti- 
mate purpose of all language work, it has 
been the aim in the preparation of these 
lessons to show how the ability to under- 
stand and to make language may be 
gained. 

These books present a new departure 
in language teaching in the grades, in 
that flexibility of language; the use of 
correct and exact statements ; the cultiva- 
tion of the language sense, and the de- 
velopment of the powers of observation 
and their relation to language expression, 
are important features of the work. The 
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use of language to give information, to 
provoke thought, er to arouse the emo- 
tions is presented by a clear and logical 
method of treatment that is considered a 
valuable contribution to the teaching of 
English. For this purpose an abundance 
of choice literary material has been se- 
lected from the writings of the best au- 
thors. 

The lessons are the result of a long 
and earnest study of the subject, and are 
founded uponfwell-established psycholog- 
ical principles. Each lesson has a dis- 
tinct and well-defined purpose and has 
been carefully tested in the class room. 
There are many full-page illustrations and 
about thirty in the text. The second vol- 
ume is on the press. 


UNDER the general editorship of Law- 
rence B, Evans, Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory in Tufts College, The Macmillan Com- 
pany will issue a series of ‘‘ Handbooks 
on American Government,’’ the first of 
which, Zhe Government of Minnesota, Its 
Listory and Administration, ts just off the 
press. 

It has been the purpose of the author, 
Frank L. McVey, Ph.D, Professor of 
Economics in the University of Minnesota, 
to present in a small volume of 240 pages 
a harmonious picture of the history and 
government of the commonwealth of Min- 
neseta. This has been done in ten chap- 
ters, as follows : Minnesota asa Territory; 
Minnesota as a State ; Organization of the 
State; The Central Government; Local 
Government ; Nominations and Elections; 
The Administration of Justice; Revenue 
and Expenditures ; Education; The Pro- 
tection of the State. At the beginning of 
each chapter are general references to 
authorities, numerous footnotes are found 
at the bottom of pages, while at the end of 
the book is an appendix containing his- 
torical material for more extensive work 
than the text affords. These helps, to- 
gether with the carefully prepared text, 
make the book an unusually well equipped 
one to meet the needs of teaching in civil 
government. 





In Ethics, Descriptive and Explana- 
tory, a Text-book for Colleges and Univer- 
sities by Sidney E. Mezes, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, aims to give a de- 
scription and explanation of morality that 
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shall be as objective as the descsiptions 
and explanations of the natural scieuces 
or, negatively expressed, that shall shun 
the ‘‘unproved assertions of the good 
man,’’ But this purpose is not allowed 
to defeat the equally definite purpose of 
treating the facts and laws of nature and 
society, not as legislators prescribing cen- 
duct to the moral agent, but as the en- 
vironment in which his moral nature de- 
velops. 

Of the two parts into which the book is 
divided, Part I. investigates the nature of 
conscience, its origin in the child and in 
the race, and the function it has in fact 
performed, in order to discover what con- 
duct conscience has all along been seek- 
ing, whether for approval and support, or 
for disapproval and supression. Part II. 
discovers that virtuous (z. ¢., brave, tem- 
perate, benevolent, just and wise) conduct 
best furthers social welfare, and describes 
each virtue on the basis of objective facts. 
In the closing chapter social welfare is 
defined in terms of the possessions that, 
it is discovered, prosperous states most 
jealously cherish and protect, 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have on the 
press for immediate publication Zhe E/e- 
ments of the Theory and Practice of Cook- 
ery; a Text-book of Household Science 
for Use in Schools, accompanied by a 
Teachers’ Manual, by Mary E. Williams, 
Supervisor of Cooking in the New York 
Public Schools; and Katharine Rolston 
Fisher. The three parts into which the 
book is divided include (1) Preparatory 
lessons on Air, Fire, Fuels, Water, Clean- 
ing, etc; (2) Starch and the Cooking of 
Starchy Foods, Eggs, Milk, Bread, Food 
in its relation to the body, Flesh used as 
Food Fats and Frying, Vegetables, the 
Service of food, Study of digestion ; (3) 
Sugar and sweet dishes, Preservation Diet 
for invalids, Diet for babies and little chil- 
dren, misce!laneous topics. The conve- 
nient arrangement of the subject-matter, 
its adaptability to individual, group or 
class work, the saving of time effected by 
the use of a book containing notes and 
recipes that have ordinarily to be copied 
or taked from dictation, and the sugges- 
tions to the pupils concerning supplemen- 
tary reading, arep oints that will be appre- 
ciated readily by the teacher. 


A work of considerable philosophical 
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interest will be Prof. G. H. Howison’s 
The Limits of Evolution, and Other Essays 
in Philosophy Illustrating the Metaphysical 
Theory of Personal Idealism. Professor 
Howison is Mills Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of California and the 
essays alluded to in the title of his book 
are: The Limits of Evolution; Modern 
Science and Pantheism ; Later German 
Philosophy (exhibiting the trend to per- 
sonal Idealism through the self-dissolution 
of Pessimism, Materialism, and Agnosti- 
cism) ; The Art-Principle as represented 
in Poetry; The Right Relation between 
Reason and Religion; Human Immor- 
tality ; its Positive Argument; The Har- 
mony of Determinism and Freedom (in- 
cluding a new establishment of Freedom 
and a new proof of the existence of God). 

These Essays present, in a literary and 
untechnical form, the main features of a 
new system of philosophy, which is, how- 
ever, an organic outgrowth of the chief 
historic systems of Idealism, especially 
those of Aristotle, Leibnitz, and Kant. 
The purpose is to carry the pluralistic or 
individualistic insights of these master- 
thinkers toward a consistent completion. 
The essays aim to refute and supplant the 
Monism which in various forms, material- 
istic, idealistic, or agnostic, has come so 
extensively to dominate the thinking of 
the century now passing away. These 
Monistic systems are all hostile to the 
ethical principle that has been the root 
and life of Western Civilization, which is 
based on a belief in the individual re- 
sponsibility arising from each person’s 
being the real cause of his own conduct. 

Thus the time calls for a systematic 
protest against the return to Orientalism 
which has marked the last fifty years of 
European and American thought, and the 
present essays are an attempt at a philo- 
sophic rehabilitation of Rational Indivi4- 
ualism. They expound a view of ultimate 
Reality which might properly be called 
Harmonic Pluralism. Their central the- 
sis might be stated to be, the eternal reail- 
ity of the individual as Person. This is 
worked out in the three chief fields of 
human concern—Science, Art, Religion. 
In the latter domain, it leads to Personal 
Theism, strictly, as against every form of 
Pantheism however subtle and toward the 
complete christianizing of theology by 
making this better express the teaching 
and the spirit of Christ himself. 
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HERBART's Outlines of Educational 
Doctrine has been translated from the 
second edition of Herbart’s Umriss Pida- 
gogischer Vorlesungen, by Alexis F. Lange, 
Assistant Professor of English and Scan- 
dinavian Philology in the University of 
California, with an annotation of the text 
by Charles De Garmo, Professor of Peda- 
gogy in Cornell University. It has just 
been published by The Macmillan Com. 
pany. 

This work has been translated for two 
reasons : first, because it is Herbart’s last 
statement of his educational doctrines ; 
and, second, because it gives the most 
compact and connected exposition of his 
ideas. It has been annotated to bring it 
into line with recent educational thought 
Part I. treats of the ethical and physiolog- 
ical bases of education : Part II. of school 
management, instruction, moral training, 
and education viewed from the standpoint 
of the age of pupils. Part III. considers 
the teaching of the various studies ; also, 
the faults of children and their correction. 
Students of child-study will find in these 
later chapters most suggestive material 
for further observation and experiment. 
The revelation of Herbart’s prophetic in- 
stinct and his deep insight into character, 
together with the interesting discussions 
taken up in the annotation, give the pres- 
ent book not only historical but also cur- 
rent value. Every teacher interested in 
Herbartian contributions to education (and 
what teacher is not thus intesested ?) will 
desire to read this book. 





PROFESSOR WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM’S 
second volume of his Essay on +estern 
Civilization in its Economic Aspects has 
just been published by The Macmillan 
Company. It is devoted to Medieval 
and Modern Times, and completes the 
work. It is published in the English 
Cambridge Historical Series. 


ANOTHER interesting volume also just 
published in the same series is Sir J. G. 
Bourinot’s work on Canada and the 
British Rule, 1760-1867. In his position 
as clerk to the House of Commons of 
Canada, the author has had very good op- 
portunity for original research on this 
work, It will be remembered that he is 
also the author of a work on fariia- 
mentary Procedure and Practice. 
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STILL another volume in this series is 
the French Monarchy, 1483-1789, two 
volumes, by A. J. Grant, Professor of 
History in Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
England. 


THE fourth volume of the Letters of 
Cicero, translated by Evelyn Shuckburgh, 
is just out. It completes this interesting 
set which contains the whole extent cor- 
respondence of Cicero in chronological 
order and contains complete index. 


A NEw volume in Macmillan’s Series of 
Pocket English Classics will be the Se/ec- 
tions from the Prose Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe, edited with Introduction and Notes. 





ANOHTER volume just published in the 
same series is Prof. Geo. L. Weber's 
Selections from the Southern Poets. This 
should be a particularly interesting little 
volume as it contains representative verse 
from every southern poet of importance. 


IN scope and method, Professor George 
Willis Botsford’s History of Rome for 
High Schools and Academies, is similar 
to his History of Greece. Omitting use- 
less and perplexing details, it aims to 
introduce the reader to the public life of 
the Romans, to illustrate their character 
in war and in peace, and to interpret their 
genius for organization and for building. 
The arrangement and the connection of 
topics lay emphasis on the continuity of 
the subject; wars and territorial organiza- 
tion, on the one hand, and the constitu- 
tional, social, and intellectual growth, on 
the other, are treated in parallel chapters, 
or sections of chapters; and in place of 
disjointed paragraphs within the chapter, 
the reader follows an uninterrupted line of 
thought from the beginning to the end. 

More than the usual stress is placed 
upon the period of the emperors, as the 
time during which Rome stamped her 
character upon the history of the world. 
Attention is directed, not so much to the 
vices and the intrigues of the imperial 
court as to the progress of mankind both 
in the capital and in the provinces. Fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the com- 
mittee of seven, the author continues the 
narrative to Charlemagne, and includes 
an account of the growth and the organi- 
zation of the Christian Church, of the in- 
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vasions and settlements of the barbarians, 
and of Germanic life and institutions un- 
der the influence of Rome. 

A feature of the History of Greece, 
especially commended by teachers, is re- 
peated in this book,—frequent quotations 
from the original literature, which give 
life and reality to the subject and enable 
the reader to taste the sources. It con- 
tains, further, many illustrations of land- 
scape, art and.costoms, with plans and 
maps for the study of epochs as well 
as for general reference. Among the 
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‘*Helps’’ of the closing chapter is an 
historical outline of the early Roman Con- 
stitution. 





BLOMFIELD’s Short History of Renais- 
sance Architecture in England,1519-1800, 
which has been announced for some little 
time has just been published by The Mac- 
millan Company. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and being published at $3.00, 
makes an extremely handy book for stu- 
dents. 
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Outlines of the History of the English Language. 
By T. N. Toller. The Macmillan Company. 


Professor Toller’s Outlines of the History of 
the English Language (Macmillan) is, in many 
respects, excellent, and should be welcomed by 
the teacher and the student. The introductory 
chapter on the changes of form and meaning in 
words, with happy illustrations ; the review of 
the Latin element in Old English ; the account 
of the Old English poetic diction ; the descrip- 
tion of the sounds and inflections of Old English ; 
and the sketch of the changes in these and other 
matters which have produced the English of 
later times, are among the sections that cull for 
high praise. Nor, despite their precision of 
statement, can they be considered too difficult. 
The attempt to give an easy and untechnical ex- 
position of ‘* Grimm’s Law’? is, from the nature 
of the case, less successful. It isto be regretted 
that the author borrows his classification of Indo- 
European and Teutonic languages frem Sweet, 
rather than from Brugmann or Streitberg ; and 
that, for the classes of strong verbs, he has in- 
vented a new arbitrary order, which is neither 
the received one, nor that of Sweet, nor yet that 
of Skeat. The book also encourages the mis- 
taken notion that by reason of its large bor- 
rowed element, English differs from other lan 
guages in nature, and not merely in degree, 
thereby constituting a unique specimen of hybrid. 
In his Old English quotations, Professor Toller 
sometimes marks the long vowels (as on p. 127), 
and sometimes leaves them unmarked (as on p. 
126 opposite). There isno index. These ob- 
jections, however, are outweighed by the posi- 
tive merits of the book. If accompanied by a 
considerably greater amount of reading than its 
own illustrative selections afford, it should prove 
of great service to college classes. — Medion. 


The History of Colonization. From the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Henry C. 
Morris. In two volumes. The Macmillan 
Company. 


The author, in his preface to this admirable 
work, notes the fact that most of the valuable 
treatises written on this subject have been de- 
voted to special epochs or fields of research, are 
written from the standpoint of some one nation, 
or sre too technical to be available and interest- 
ing to the majority of readers. Avoiding these 
manifest defects and sparing no labor to the end 
of making his history comprehensive, Mr. Morris 
has not only drawa upon history, but has care- 
fully studied and digested statistics in order to 
give a practical value to his‘work. The first 
part of the work discusses thoughtfully the prime 
motive for the establishment of colonies, their 
utility to the parent State and the preponderance 
of advantages or disadvantages of such depend- 
encies. The author notes the classification of 
colonies as follows: First, those created or ac- 
quired by military force. Second, those engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, where farming is the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants. Third, those 
engaged in commerce and trade—consisting 
chiefly of a few merchants sent out from the 
parent State to carry on the barter and exchange 
of commodities with the natives of the region 
where they reside, and, fourth, those in which 
the plantation system prevails, devoted to the 
cultivation of such products of the soil as cannot, 
for climatic reasons, be grown in the home coun- 
try. Penal colonies are alluded to as a fifth 


class. A broader classification than the above 
is suggested, by which colonies are divided 
into ‘‘ those voluntarily and those involuntarily 
founded by the metropolis ; or, rather, those in- 
tentionally established by the government and 
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those unconsciously created by the people.’’ All 
military colonies belong to the first of these 
classes and many trading and agricultural settle- 
ments tc the latterclass. ‘* The object of estab- 
lishments created by the State is manifest ; not 
any nation has ever entered upon a colonial 
policy without the hope thereby to strengthen its 
power, to add to its riches, to assure its stability, 
to increase its influence and to augment its pros- 
perity. Whatever the temporary occasion, these 
have universally beea the motives of action.’’ 
Following the excellent introduction to which 
limitation of space have only permitted us to 
glance at this time, the author gives an almost 
bewildering array of historical data from the 
earliest attempts of the Egyptian and Phoenician 
adventures, to the latest achievements of the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon world builders. The 
consecutive steps by which navigation, trade and 
coloniza‘ion have pregressed in natural sequence 
toward the establishment of new States are traced 
in a manner really masterly. A very large part 
of the second volume is devoted to English 
colonization, a subject so large that we cannot 
even glance at it—it is really a comprehensive 
summary of the world’s progress for three hun- 
dred years. In the concluding chapter, Danish, 
American, Italian, Swedish, Russian and Ger- 
man attempts at expansion are grouped under 
the head of ‘‘ Minor Colonization.’”’? An ap- 
pendix contains full and valuable bibliography. 
To the student who desires to master the su“ject 
in all its details, this work, which is absolutely 
unique when its wide scope and comprehensive- 
ness are considered, is certain to prove in the 
highest degree valuable. —Albany Law Journal. 


The Influence of Christ in Modern Life. By 
Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plymouth 
Chureh, Brooklyn. The Macniillan Com- 
pany. 

There can be little question on the part of one 
who will read these addresses upon ‘‘the new 
problems of the church in American society,’’ 
that Newell Dwight Hillis is a worthy successor 
of Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott. 
He differs from both, possessing a distinct style 
and individuality of his own. Some of the 
qualities which made his predecessors strong are 
lacking in him. In other respects he is stronger 
than either. The faculty of illustrating spiritual 
truth from incidents of every day life, which 
was peculiar to Beecher, he does not pessess. 
But he has a far wider range of knowledge of 
literature and draws upon all ages for material 
with a facility that indicates wide study and a 
remarkable memory. He does not possess the 
clearness of analysis characteristic of Dr. Ab- 
bott, but he does possess a rhythm of styie, 
when he cares to use it, that makes his utterance 
at times sing in the miad like poetry. His or- 
dinary style is epigrammatic. He can makea 
sentence crack like a pistol or snap like a cart 
whip. There are more quotable sayings to the 
page than in the sermons of any other preacher 
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of the present day. And withal his thought is 
broad, generous, constructive and stimulatirg. 
His treatment of such themes as, ‘‘ Social 
Progress and the Influence of Jesus Christ in 
Civilization,’’ ‘‘ The Old and New Conceptions 
of God,’’ ‘‘ Evolution and the New View of the 
Bible,’’ are fine examples of constructive think- 
ing on the part of one who accepts the latest 
revelatious of science and scholar:hip and yet 
holds to the best the world has taught in the past. 
— Universalist Leader. 


Studies, Scientific and Social, 2 vols. By Al- 
fred Russel Wallace. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The two volumes of Studies, Scientific and 
Social, which the Macmillans publish for Alfred 
Russel Wallace, are made up cf the author’s 
fugitive writings of the past thirty five years. 
They constitute a notable addition to the litera- 
ture of popular science, and their eminent read- 
ability should insure them a wide reception. It 
is impossible even to enumerate the topics of in- 
terest. Inaccessible valleys are familiar to read- 
ers of romance. ‘They are, according to Mr. 
Wailace, just three knowa—the Yosemite, and 
two in New Zealand. These are simple erosive 
valleys, and not due to the ‘* convulsion of na- 
ture,’’ which fictional geology requires. Chap- 
ters on the Ice Age are most lucid and enter- 
taining. Among the biological essays we note 
that on ‘* The Disguises of Insects’? —that pro- 
tective mimicry by which butterflies and other 
insects simulate the flowers and leaves among 
which they live. The essay on ‘‘ English and 
American Flowers’’ will isterest the practical 
botanist and the amateur of landscape. Of more 
serious import are the essays on the ‘‘ Theory of 
Evolution’’ (ef which, it will be remembered, 
Mr. Wallace was a joint discoverer with Dar- 
win), including a criticism of the Weismann 
theory of heredity. Thesecond volume is made 
up of essays on secial and religious subjects—all 
of strongly socialistic cast, all more or less sim- 
ulating, but far less variable than the essays on 
science.— The Nation, 


The Men who Made the Nation. 
Erle Sparks, Ph.D. 
millan Company. 


A strong and original piece of work. It is 
not a collection of biographies, as the title might 
lead ore to Suppose, but a general history of 
this country, from the union of the colonies for 
the struggle against England to the reunion of 
the States after the struggle over slavery. This 
general history is told through a succession of 
narratives centering in the lives of Benjamin 
Franklin, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Robert 
Morris, Alexander Hamilton, George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Clay, Andrew 
Jackson, Daniel Webster, Horace Greeley and 
Abraham Lincoln. The theory upon which the 
author has constructed his work cannot be stated 


By Edwin 
Illustrated. The Mac- 
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more compactly than he himself states it in his 
own preface. His words are as follows : 

‘¢ That a recital of the events in the Nation’s 
career without the persons connected therewith 
is to the untrained reader an empty stage. 
However magnificently set, it is lifeless without 
the players. 

‘* That at any given period of affairs one man 
will be found who is master of the situation, and 
events naturally group themselves about him.’’ 

The book goes far to establish this thesis. If 
in his next edition, which ought soon to be 
called for, the author will insert a chapter upon 
Calhoun, or, better still, Davis, his narrative 
will cover every important phase of the Nation’s 
political development. Furthermore, this wide 
field will not only be covered, but exploited 
with exceptional thoroughness, for, although 
this is distinctively a popular history, it is none 
the less the work of a profound student, who 
has made it popular and kept it compact by the 
rigid exclusion of things which do not interest 
and do not signify.— 7he Outlook. 


Contributions to Photographic Optics. 


By Otto 
Lummer, Ph.D, Berlin. 


Translated and 
With 
The Macmillan Com- 


augmented by Silvanus P. Thompsen. 

numerous diagrams. 

pany. 

Mr. Thompson deserves the thanks of all in- 
terested in the optics ef photography for making 
hummer's admirable papers accessible to Eng 


lish readers, The book gives one a clear and 
definite exposition of the characteristics of pho- 
tographic objectives from the strictly scientific 
rather than from the popular point of view. 
This does not mean that it is ‘‘dry reading,’’ 
but it it is a book which requires careful readng. 
This requirement met, the reader will find in its 
ages a vast store of useful information hardly 
obtainable elsewhere, ranging from the pinhole 
to the modern anastigmat. A fairly good idea 
of the scope of the volmme may be had from 
the following summary of its contents : Chapters ; 
(1) The Attainment of a Perfectly Sharp Image: 
(II) Seidel’s Theory of the Five Aberrations of 
Sphericity ; (III) Formation of Images by Means 
of a Small Aperture—Pinhole Camera; (1V) 
Formation of the Image by a Simple Con- 
verging Lens; (V) Influence of the Position of 
the Step upon the Flatness of the Field; (VI) 
The Cause of Distortion—Conditions Necessary 
for Images without Distortion; (VII) Systems 
Corrected for Color and Sphericity, Consisting 
of Two Associated Lenses—Old Achromats ; 
(VIII) New Achromats; (IX) Separation of 
the Lenses as a Means of Producing Artificial 
Flattening of the Field; (X) Unsymmetrical 
Lenses Consisting of Two Members; (XI) 
Double Objectives, Consisting of two Symmet 
rical Members; (XII) Some Recent British 
Objectives; (XIIL) Telephotographic Lenses. 
Appendices: (1) Seidel’s Theory of the Five 
Aberrations ; (Il) On the Sine-Condition ; (III) 
Computation of Lenses. —Photo Miniature. 
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The Historical Development of Modern Europe, 
from the Congress of Vienna to the present 
time. By Professor Chas. M. Andrews. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

We are indebted to Professor Charles M. An- 
drews for a new and successful attempt to trace 
The Historical Development of Modern Europe, 
from the Congress of Vienna to the present time 
(Putnams). The large actavo volume, com- 
prising upwards of 900 pages, begins with a suc- 
cinct account of the characteristics of the old 
régime, to which is added an outline of the 
French Revolution and of the career of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. The narrative proper carries 
us from 1815 to 1897. The book differs in sev- 
eral particulars from other works that have had 
the same end in view. There are, it is obvious, 
two methods of setting forth the modern histery 
of Europe. The first treats events more or less 
chronologically by passing from country to 
country and from national to international af- 
fairs, not so much with an eye to continuity of 
treatment and unity of subject as from a desire to 
keep the history of all the European States at a 
consiant level. This method, which has been 
followed by several eminent writers, has the 
disadvantage of leaving a confused picture in 
the reader’s mind. The second discusses sep- 
arate movements and subjects, such as the Euro- 
pean political system, the Restoration in France, 
the July Monarchy and the Liberal movement 
in Germany as logical wholes, carrying each 
forward to its outcome before turning to the 
other. This latter method, which is followed 
in the volume before us, involves some repetition, 
but it seems best suited to students in universi- 
ties and colleges and to the general reader. 
There are omissions in this book which require 
a word of explanation. The author’s purpose 
has been to keep in view the continuous develop- 
ment of European life and thought, and to study 
such movements as have made for progress, 
rather than to describe events everywhere in 
detail, or to expound all themes with historical 
completeness. For this reason but little space 
is givem to the administration and policy of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, while an entire 
chapter is allotted tothe growth of political ex- 
perience and education in Italy. So, too, the 
revolutions that have taken place in Greece and 
Belgium are reviewed chiefly on their diplomatic 
side, and but little is said, except incidentally, 
about the internal affairs of Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland and Sweden, these countries hav- 
ing taken but little part in effecting the great 
changes in political thought and organization 
that have marked the last sixty years. We 
should note also that but little attention is paid to 
military campaigns, not because Professor An- 
drews objects to ‘¢ drum and trumpet’’ history, 
but because he believes that the details of battles 
and the movements of troops pertain, except in 
their political consequences, to the science of 
military strategy and tactics. Moreover, except 
in a few important instances, our author has 
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avoided all comments ef a biographical nature, 
on the ground that a statesman’s character can 
be best understood by his work. In general, it 


may be said that he refrains from the utterance 
of personal judgments on the ground that these, 
reflecting merely the sentiments of the writer, 
and based too often on present-day standards, 
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seem out of accord with the spirit of modern his- 
torical presentation. We observe, finally, that 
all footnotes and bibliographical references have 
been omitted, although a list of the works con- 
sulted will be found in one of the prefaces.— 
New York Sun. 
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Wepsr, ‘ Bishop Geo. F. Pierce’? Professor of English, Emory Cellege, Georgia. 18mo, 
levanteen, pp. 1+ 221. Price, 25 cents, wef. Selections from Poe, Simms, Lanier, Tim- 
rod, Payne, and many others. 

MEZES.—Ethics Descriptive and Explanatory. By S. E. Mezss, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Texas. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxi-+ 435. Price, $2.60, nev. 


NOIRE—A Sketch of tha Development of Philosophic Thought from Thales to 
Kant. By Lupwie Noirt. $8vo, cloth, pp. 359. Price, $2.40, met. 


PATER.—The Werks of Walter Pater. Edition de Luxe. In Eight Volumes. Vol. V. 
Appreciations. 8vo, cloth extra, pp. 261. Price, $3.00, met. (Can be supplied only 
on previous orders for sets. ) 

PEARSON.—National Life from the Standpoint of Science. An Address delivered at 
Newcastle, November 19, 1900. By KARL PEARSON, F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics, University College, London. 12mo, cloth, pp. 62. Price, 80 cents. 

RAYLEIGH.—Scientific Papers. By JoHN WILLIAM StruTT, Baron RayLricH, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy 


in the Royal Institution. Vol. II., 1881-1887. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv-+ 598. Price, $5.00, 
net. Cambridge University Press. 


SHAKESPEARE.—THE CHIS WICK SHAKESPEARE. New Volume. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. With an Intreduction and Notes by JOHN DENNIS, 
and Illustrations by ByAM SHAW. 18mo, cloth extra, pp. ix-+ 101. Price, 35 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE.—King Henry V. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendix, 
and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College; Editor of 
‘¢ The Cambridge Milton for Schools.’? 12mo, cloth, pp. xxxvi 4-256, Price, 40 cents, 
net, Fitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. 

SOPHOCLES.—The Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Commentary and Trans- 
lation in English Prose, by Sir RICHARD Jes, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek and Fel- 
low of Trinity College in the University of Cambridge, and M.P. for the University ; Hon. 
D.C.L., Oxford; Hon. L.L.D., Edinburgh, Harvard, Dublin and Glasgow; Hon. Doct. 
Philos., Bologna. 

Part. III. The Antigone. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. lxxv-+ 288. Price, $3.25, 

net, 

STURGIS.—A Dictionary of Architecture and Building. Biographical, Historical and 
Descriptive. By RussELL Sturcis, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, and Many Architects, Paiaters, Engineers and Other Expert Writers, American 
and Foreign. In Three Volumes. Fully Iilustrated. 

Vol. I. A-E. 8vo, cloth extra, pp. ix + 474. Price, $6.00, me¢, Half morocco, $10.00, 
net. 


Sold only by subscription, and orders received only for complete sets of three volumes. 


Full descriptive prospectus, with specimen pages and illustrations, will be sent to any address 
on receipt of request. 
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TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE). Under the General Editorship of IsrAzEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 
Mw Volumes. 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. By Jeremy Taytor. Edited by A. R. 


WALLER. In Two Volumes, 16mo, cloth, gilt tops. Price, each, 50 cents, Limp leather, 
gilt tops. Price, each, 75 cents. 


THOMAS.—The Americam Negre. What He Was, What He Is, and What He May Be- 
come. A Critical and Practical Discussion. By WILLIAM HANNIBAL THOMAS. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, pp. xxvi-+ 440. Price, $2.00. 

THOUGHTS OF A FREE THINKER. 12mo. cloth, pp. 94. Price, 90 cents, 


VERNON.—Readings on the Paradiso of Dante. Chiefly Based on the Commentary of 
Beavenuto Da Imola. By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Intre- 
duction by the Bishop of Ripon. In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $8.00, se#. 
Vol. I., pp. Ixxxvi+ 550. Vol. II., pp. 523. 


WEALE.—Hans Memlinc. By W. H. James WEALE, Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium. Fully Illustrated. Crewm 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxiv-+ 110. Price, $1.75. 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture. 


W ORCESTER.—The Philippine Islands and their People. A Record of Personal 
Observation and Experience, with a Short Summary of the More Important Facts in the 
Histery of the Archipelago. By DxAN C. Worcuster, Assistant Professor of Zedlogy, 
University of Michigan. Sixty-one original illustrations and two maps. New and Cheaper 
Editien. 8vo, cloth, pp. xix-+ 529. Price, $2.50. 

YOUNG.—The Story of Rome. By Norwoop Youne, [Illustrated by Ne_ty ERicHsEN. 
16mo, cloth extra, gilt tep, pp. xi-+- 403. Price, $1.75. Medieval Towns Series. 











| Current 
Literature 


Gives each month, in the most entertaining form, 
whatever is newest and best in every branch of 
thought and action—whatever is worth knowing 
and remembering < << x« «© << ~ © “© 








If you want to Know the best books and who 
their authors are; 


If you would like to meet the celebrities of the 
day, know what the magazines are publishing, 
or what our greatest editors have to say; 


If you would like to read the very best recent 
prose and poetry, and be entertained by fine 
descriptions of travel; 


If you are interested in_matters of health, in the 
great achievements of science, in_masterpieces 
of — and in the Music and Drama of the 
world; 


If you want the cream of the best that has been 
published anywhere; 


Then you must go to Current Literature for it. 
Nowhere else are all these sifted and arranged 
for the reader as in its pages.¥ 


Current Literature is a great treasure-house full 
to overflowing of things valuable to all ~~ ~~ ‘ez ~ 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 25 CENTS A COPY, $3.00 A YEAR 











Current Literature Publishing Co. 
55 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 








**Ne magazine published on either side of the At- **You[can get CURRENT LITERATURE fer four 
lantic that gives at the same time a larger quantity, months for one dollar, and we do really think 
better quality, and more interesting reading mat- that it is the cheapest dollar’s werth iu the whole 
ter, and it should be in every American home.”’— magazine world.’’—Philadelphia Item. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





























MODERN CULTURE MAGAZINE 


Is neither a story book nor a classic, but contains the best selections in 
every branch of up-to-date literature, so happily chosen as to gratify the 
different preferences of the whole reading public. 


THE NEWEST POPULAR FICTION 


Appearing in its pages has contributed to the increase in favor of the 
magazine which has become, in the opinion of all lovers of good reading 
who have watched its progress, THE BEST DOLLAR MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED. 





BEYOND THE PALE 


A new serial story of fascinating interest which began in February and 
will continue through several future numbers, bids fair to surpass in pop- 
ularity ‘‘ The House Behind the Cedars ’’ which reached its dramatic con- 
clusion in the same number. 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH 


Include some of the best contributions to current literature, among which 
are: An illustrated article by B. F. Fisher on the Social and Domestic 
Life of the Modern Greek; the third of Marion Harland’s series of de- 
lightful short stories, ‘‘An Episode of a Summer at the Spa”; Helen 
Leah Reed’s ‘‘ Marguerite in Picture”’ superbly illustrated ; an illustrated 
essay by Paul S. Reinsch, Ph.D., on the University of Wisconsin ; another 
of Sara Denton Wilson’s interesting ‘Glimpses of Life in the Philip- 
pines’; ‘*The Under Dog,” a unique conception of Huan Mee; a 
graphic pen picture of Western Life by Arthur Earnest Davies, Ph.D.; 
and the numerous chatty departments which make such a relishable dessert 
for the regular monthly feast. 


BULLETIN. 


‘MODERN CULTURE MAGAZINE is exceedingly good and 
shows a distimct advance in the quality of its features and pictures. 
It is unquestionably a success as a magazine output of the Middle 
West.” —Louisville Courier Fournal. 











MODERN CULTURE MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
719-720 Caxton Building, CLEVELAND, O. 
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SOME GOOD FICTION 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF VENICE 
By MXS. LAWRENCE TURNBULL 
A delightful story of the city by the sea—the most beautiful city in the world. 
All the romance of the old world is here. The heroine flees from Venice as a self- 


appointed envoy to Rome, and the episode involved is one of great personal interest. 
Cover design in mosaic, 12mo, 399 pages, $1.50. 


DEACON BRADBURY 
By EDWIN ASA DIX 
Now in its seventh large edition. ‘‘ One of the strongest books of the season ’’ 
says the Fhilaaelphia North American. This book has provoked great discussion 
all over the country. A sturdy character is the old deacon, and one you will 
admire. Price $1.50. 


THE SWORD OF THE KING 


sy RONALD MacDONALD 
When this book was first published the Cré/#¢ predicted that it ‘is quite capa- 
ble of carving for itself a comfortable position in the world of fiction.’’ The posi- 
tion is rapidly being attained. It teems with adventure and hairbreadth escapes, 
and is written in the charming old-fashioned style of the time of James II, in which 
time the scene is laid. Soon to be dramatized. Price $1.50. 


THE BREAD LINE HARD-PAN 

By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE By GERALDINE BONNER 

A clean, wholesome story of the found- The scene is laid in San Francisco, 
ing of a family paper which should start and is a graphic, as well as accurate 
with an issue of half a million copies. picture, of social life in the city of the 
Interwoven with the fate of the paper is Golden Gate. ‘‘One does not ofien 
a pleasant little romance. 12mo, price find a story better adapted to an hour's 
$1.25. rest.’"— Zhe Living Age. Price $1.50 


MADAME BUTTERFLY 
By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


A charming tale of modern Japan,—the book from which a very successfu 
play has been written. 16mo, price $1.25. 


DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS 
By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL 
Containing much of the author’s ripest thought. ‘It has many of the quali- 
ties that make the charm of Zhe Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, although its in- 
dividuality is as distinct as it is delightful.” —V. Y. Life. Price $1.50. 





HUGH WYNNE 


A new one-volume edition of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s great novel of the Revolu- 
tion. 12mo, about 570 pages, price $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO., sousre, New York 
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of Adventure inthe War of 1812 


“D’'RI AND I 


By Irving Bacheller 


author of 


“ EBEN HOLDEN.” 











THE PERSONAL EDITION 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS 


HIS EDITION is unique in that for the first time much new “ight is 


thrown upon the personal ty of the author and the character of her 
books. Each volume contains : 











(1) New matter by Mrs Esther Wood, describing the country and people 
among whom the author lived and which influenced each particular 
book. This work has been the result of a vast amount of study and 
traveling, and is now printed for the first time. 


(2) At the same time we have collected or made anew a series of photographs 
(72 full pages) showing the homes and haunts of George Eliot, as well as 
the landmarks connected with the story—absolutely new material. 
There are also two unpublished portraits. 


A UNIQUE EDITION.—The set is in twelve handsome volumes (size 
5%4x8%), averaging nearly 500 pages each, and bound in ribbed silk cloth 
Its mechanical excellence and unique features, combined with the ex- 
traordinarily low price and easy terms, make it of unusual interest to every 
book lover. The volumes are: 


Vol. 1. Life of George Eliot and Scenes Vol. 6. Felix Holt, Radical 


of Clerical Life Vols. 7 and 8. Middlemarch 
Vol. 2. Adam Bede Vols. 9 and 10. Daniel Deronda 
Vol. 3. The Mill on the Floss Vol. 11. Essays 
Vol. 4. Romola (Part I) Vol 12. Poems 


Vol. 5. Romola (Part II) and Silas Marner 


The most important edition of the works of this greatest of women 
novelists which has yet been published, ard yet published ata price and on 
terms which will make it unique in the world of good books. 

Send this coupon for full particulars and sample pages of *: The Personal Edition of 
George Eliot's Works.” 





Piease send me full particulars in regard to 
“THE PERSONAL ELIOT.” 
Nae 





Address 





City 





B. R. 471701 







































Will you spend 25 cts. to see for three months 
a Magazine of which these things 





have been said? 


“I think ‘The World’s Work’ remarkable. 
When I read the first number I doubted 
whether you could keep it up to that standard. 
You make a splendid beginning.” 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


“It is the kind of magazine which must 
appeal to every person who reads and thinks 
and works,” 


GILBERT PARKER. 





“TI want to congratulate you on the high 
standard and superior excellence of the work 
you are undertaking, which I feel cannot help 
but meet with great success.” 
G. E. TARBELL, 
2d Vice-President, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Co, 


«‘ The magazine is all right, and I believe it 
will go. Your idea will commend itself to 
thinking men.” PAUL. MORTON, 
2d Vice President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Fé R. R. 


“ Your magazine has given me three even- 
ings of satisfactory reading, and I am wonder- 
ing now if it can maintain the high standard 
of the first number. It is a living evidence 
of the progress it chronicles.” 

J. W. BURDICK, 
G. P. A., Delaware & Hudson R. R. 


‘¢ Permit me to congratulate you on the re- 
markable scope and variety of your magazine. 


I had no idea that you would be able to cover 
such a field. It is a revelation to me.” 
FREDERIC EMORY, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


‘¢T am much pleased with it—so much, in- 
deed, that I am sending a subscription by 
same mail, You deserve success.” 

GEORGE EASTMAN, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


“Tt is the sort of contents that will win 
out, and I don’t wonder you are getting 
praise for the new venture.” 

EDWARD W. BOK, 
Editor The Ladies’ Home Fournal. 





“TI congratulate you sincerely on your 
scheme and what you have done.” 
H, G. PROUT, 
Editor Railroad Gazette. 


««¢The World’s Work’ will help the work 
of the world, if it is as well done as in the 
first number.” 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


“TI wish to congratulate you upon the suc- 
cessful initiation of so important a publication. 
It should be of the greatest value to manu- 
facturers, particularly those seeking an exten- 
sion of their trade in the world’s markets.” 

THOS. A. EDDY, 

Vice-President, Flint, Eddy & American 

Trading Co. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


Edited by WALTER H. PAGE 
Is a Magazine of a New Kind 





CUT HERE 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 Union Square, N. Y. 


The World’s Work. 


Enclosed find 25 cents for a trial subscription to 





Address 























THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


4 BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ASSTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
EDITED BY 


J. G. SCHURMAN 
J. E. CREIGHTON AND JAMES SETH. 





Vol. X. No. 2 (March, 1901) contains— 


I. Original Articles: 


i. The Kantian Doctrine of Space. Professor Grorce S. Fut- 
LERTON. 
li. The Theory of Interaction. Professor FRANK THILLY. 


lii. The Neo-Hegelian « Self’? and Subjective Idealism. Pro- 
fessor A. K. RoGErs. 


iv. The Meeting of The Western Philosophical Association. 


{!. Reviews of Books: 
F. Pillon, L’année philosophique: by Professor Frank Thilly— 
F.. S. Turner, Knowledge, Belief and Certitude: by Professor 
R. M. Wenley—/oseph Jastrow, Fact and Fable in Psychology: 
by Dr. I. M. Bentley—A. W. Fackson, James Martineau: by 
President J. G. Schurman— 7x. Ribot, Essai sur imagination 
créatrice: by Dr. Margaret Floy Washburn. 


lil. Summaries of Articles. 
IV. Notices of New Books, 
V. Notes. 





Address for literary communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Address for business communications, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 60 cents. 
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SCIENCE 


A WEEKLY F¥OURNAL DEVOTED TO THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 





EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
S. Newcomp, Mathematics; R. S. Woopwarp, Mechanics; E. C. 
PICKERING, Astronomy; T. C. MENDENHALL, Physics; R. H. 
Tuurston, Engineering; Ira Remsen, Chemistry; J. Le Conte, 
Geology; W. M. Davis, Physiography; Henry F. Ossorn, Paleon- 
tology, W. K. Brooks, C, Harr Merriam, Zoology, S. H. Scupper, 
Entomology; C. E. Besszy, N. L. Britton, Botany; C. S. Minot, 
Embryology, Histology; H P. Bownprtcu, Physiology; J. S. 


Biiuincs, Hygiene; J. McKeen CatrTELt, Psychology, J. W. PowELt, 
Anthropology. 





The past history of SCIENCE is a sufficient guarantee of its 
future usefulness. Such a Journat is essential to the advance and 
proper recognition of the scientific work of each country, and in 
America where men of science are scattered over a great area, 
with no single center for personal intercourse, it is peculiarly needful. 
With the growth of science and scientific institutions in America 
SCIENCE -will occupy an even more important position than at 
present. It will continue to set a standard to the popular press in 
its treatment of scientific topics, to secure that general interest in 
science so essential to its material support, to enlarge the place of 
science in education and in life, and to demonstrate and increase the 
unity of science and the common interests of men of science. 





PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
Annual Subscription, $5.00. Single Numbers, 15 Cents. 





PUBLISHED 8Y 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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$4.00 Per Annum Single Numbers $1.00 


The 


American Historical Review 


Board of Editors 


GEORGE B. ADAMS ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART WILLIAM M. SLOANE 
HARRY PRATT JUDSON H. MORSE STEPHENS 


Managing Editor 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON 


Vol. VI, No. 2 JANUARY 1901 


ISSUED QUARTERLY 


CONTENTS 
CHARLES F. ADAMS The Sifted Grain and the Grain Sifters 
R. M. JOHNSTON Mirabeau’s Secret Mission to Berlin 
JAMES B. ANGELL The Turkish Capitulations 
CARL BECKER Nominations in Colonial New York 


EDWARD G. BOURNE The Legend of Marcus Whitman 

DOCUMENTS—Diary of Samuel Cooper, 1775-1776; Letter of John Quincy Adams, 18rz 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS—Abbott’s History of Greece, IIL; Rhys and Jones’s Zhe Welsh 
People ; Round’s Calendar ef Documents preserved in France, 1.; Hazlitt’s The Vene- 
tian Republic; Doniol’s Serjs e¢ Vilains; Graham’s English Political Philosephy ; 
Debidour’s Rapports de! Eglise et de PEtat; Hamilton’s Writings of Fames Monroe, 
IIl.; McMaster’s History of the People of the United States, V.; Farnham’s Life of 
Francis Parkman ; and other reviews 

NOTES AND NEWS 





THE TIACMILLAN COPPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York LONDON: MACIILLAN & CO., Ltd. 
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[F you want to know all about the 
new books, if you are interested 
in any side of literature, read Ze 


Tribune a\\ the year ’round. 


The ‘Tribune's 


Reviews: 





Drama by W.W. 
Music by Ht. E. Hi. 
New Books by R. C. 





HE NEW YORK TRIBUNE'S book reviews 

in its Sunday Supplement are accompanied 

by half-tone reproductions of pictures taken from 
the books discussed or from sources difficult of ac- 
cess to the reader. They are the only adequately 
illustrated book reviews published in the daily press 
of America. The historical portraits and paintings 
they contain form a special feature which has re- 
ceived the warmest commendation from book lovers, 
art students and collectors. 





























AMONG THE LATEST 
NEW BOOKS ON HISTORY, Etc. 


American History Told by Contemporaries. 

Sust Ready, Vol. 111. NATIONA™. EXPANSION, 1783-1845. 
From the Fermation and | «velopment of the Federal 
Constitution to the Beginniags of the Slavery Con- 
test, Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 


The [Men Who lade The Nation. 


AN OUTLINE wF unrrep By Pref. E. E. SPARKS, University of Chicago. Tllus- 
STATES HISPORY 1760-1865. trated from Contemporary recerds, etc. 


Half-leather, 12mo, $2.00 
Stage Coach and Tavern Days. 





By Pref. ALBEKT B. HART, 
Harvard University. 


LATEST OF THESE SOCIAL . a — “4 oe a ete, rn 
AND DOMESTIC HISTORIES rom otographs Of places an ipgs, gathered by 
the Author. Buckram, Cr. 8vo, $2.50 


The American Negro. 


Ww 

bere te ll A critical and practical discussion by WILLIAM HAN- 
NISAL THOMAS, Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 

WHAT HE MAY BECOME. : : 


“ This very remarkable book can hardly ‘ail to make a sensation.”—Beston Transcript. 





OTHER NEW EDITIONS, Etc. 


Considerations on Painting. 
DER EO ae ay TURES By JOHN La FARGE, Artist, Designer of Stained 
METROPULITAN MUSEUM. Glass Decoration, etc. Cloth, $1.25 net 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 


A new Fdition ef a most popu- So great a degree of popularity is rarely gained by any- 
lar boek; one that had passed thing outside of fiction—yet it is not a story—simply 
through more than ten editions charming reflections—full of the love of nature—and 
before this discussion as to its full of glimpses into the intimate country house life 
author began. of a German family of high rank. Cloth, $1.75 


The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. 


WITH THE STORY OF HOW By the author of « Elizabeth,” etc. Full of the quaint 
THEY CAMETO BE WRITTEN drollery with which she always writes of her three 


amusing babies. Illustrated in colors, 
WITH THE MUSIC, Etc. Small gto, $1.50 net 


ELIZASE‘H and her GERMAN GARDEN and THE SOLITARY SUMMER 


Each, illustrated in photegravure, $2.50. Uniform, the set in a box, $5.00. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A pleasant preparation and almost indispensable companion if you are 
going to travel abroad; a delightful substitute*if you ave not 


MEDLAEVAL ‘TOWNS 


A series of charmingly illustrated little volumes, each containing the story of 
some city famous in history. In each the story is most attractively told, yet each at 
the same time contains so much information arranged for convenient reference that 
it is an adequate guide book for the use of visitors to the town. 


JUST READY 


The Story of ROME. By NORWOOD YOUNG. Cloth, 16mo, $1.50. 
Illustrated with charming drawings by NELLY ERICHSEN. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. Each, $1.50 AS NOTED 

PERUGIA ROUEN 

By M. SyMonps and L. DurF Gorpon. By T. A. Cook. $2.00 
NUREMBERG FLORENCE 

By Crecit HEADLAM. By EDMUND GARDNER. $1.75 
TOLEDO MOSCOW 

By HANNAH LYNCH. By WirT GERRARE. $1.50 
CONSTANTINOPLE ASSI3I 

By Wo. H. Hutton. By L. Durr-Gorpon. $1.50 


VOLUMES TO FOLLOW 


Avignon Bruges MedizvalLondon Ete. 








Other Series of Special Interest to those about t» travel. 


Bell’s CATHEDRAL SERIES Each, 60 Cents 


CANTERBULY— CHESTER — SALISBURY — ROCHESTER — OxFrorD — ExErER— 
LICHFIELD —WINCHESTER — NORWICH — PETERBOROUGH — HEREFORD——DUR 
HAM—GLOUCESTER—Y ORK—WELLS—LINCOLN —SOUTHWELL—CARLISLE—ST, 
PAUL's=— 
TO FOLLOW 
WorCESTER—ST. ALBAN’S—BrISTOL—RIPON—ELY—CHICHESTFR—ST. DAvip’s 
—B&VERLEY—MINSTER—ST. ASAPH’S and BANGOR. 





Handbooks to the GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Each, $1.50 
New Ready : RuGByY—CHARTERHOUSE—ETON—WINCHESTER 


Each is written by some one who has been personally and closely connected 
with the school named—and each is illustrated with from torty to sixty engravings 
from photographs, etc. 


In Preparation ; HARROW—SHREWSBURY 





Handbooks to CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. Each, $1.00 


The City of Chartres, Its Cathedral The Churches of Rouen 
and Churches By the Rev. THos. PErKINs. 
By H. J. L. J. Massé. Oihers to Follow 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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For THE STUDENT or GOVERNMENT 





‘“* A book which must be credited with singular timeliness and value. We 
know of no other work in any language wherein the author's theme has 
been so exhaustively and comprehensively treated.""—TueE Sun, New York. 


The History of Colonizaton 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY 
By HENRY C. MORRIS In Two Volumes, $4.00 


‘‘ Nothing before the reading public to-day contains a tithe of the infor- 
mation to be found here compacted and arranged. Footnotes 
throughout the work add to its value, and the apparatus of indexes and a 
bibliography at the end greatly facilitate the use of the book.”’ 

—The Chicago Tribune. 





The Citizen’s Library of Economics, 
Politics and Sociology 


Edited by RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D. Half leather. Each $1.25, ne?. 
Essays in the Monetary History of the United States. By Cuas. J. BuLLocK. 
Political Parties in the United States, 1846-1861. By Jesse Macy. 





Monopolies and Trusts. World Politics. 

By Ricuarp T. ELy. By Paut S. REINSCH. 
Outlines of Economics. Economic Crises. 

By Ricuarp T. ELy. By Epwarp D. JonEs. 
The Economics of Distribution. Government in Switzerland. 

By Joun A. Hosson. By JoHN MartTIN VINCENT. 





The Peace Conference at the Hague 
and its Bearing on International Law and Policy 


By FREDERICK W. HOLLS, D.C.L., a member of the Conference from 


the United States. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

‘‘ We heartily recommend it as an ad- ‘‘This is a book of reference which 

mirable treatment of a large and interest- | the student of international law must put 
ing subject.’’—Jndependent. in the first rank.” —TZhe Outlook. 
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“ This Noble Book.’’—Tue Cuurcuman. 


Jesus Christ and the Social Question 


An EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN ITS 
RELATION TO SOME PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIAL LIFE 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“ The subject ts treated with a scholarly lucidity and vigor that attracts and 
holds the attention of the theughtf{ul reader,” —SAT. EVENING GAZETTE, Boston. 


‘‘ Professor Peabody begins with a careful discussion of the comprehensiveness of this teaching as 
at once perfectly apt and adequate to every possible condition and need. He then considers the 
social principles of this teaching; its relation to the family, to the rich, to the care of the poor, to 
the industrial order.” —T1Mzs-HERALD, Chicago. 


“ It és vital, searching, comprehensive. The Christian Reader will find itan 
tllumination ; the non-Christian a revelation."—THE EPWORTH HERALD. 


The Influence of Christ in Modern Life 


A Stupy or THE NEw PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
By the Rev. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, Pastor of the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“ For the splendor of his diction, the wealth of his illustration, and the im- 


mense orbit ever which his thought ranges, Dr. Hillis stands alone.”— 
CHARLES FREDERIC Goss, Author of “ The Redemption of David Corson.” 


‘« The essays breathe throughout the finest essence of daily active Christianity. . . . New 
inspiration and strengthening of faith lie in the sincere and earnest words of this volume.” —PuB- 
LIC LEDGER, Philadelphia. 





“ Intensely human and personal in spirit. . . . The book is ele 
quent and inspiring, a fascinating velume.”—PosT-DISPATCH, St. Louis. 





The Clergy in American Life and Letters 


In the Series: NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS 
EDITED By Pror. G. E. WoopbsBErry. 


By DANIEL DULANY ADDISON. Uniform with Col. Higginson’s ‘‘ Old 
Cambridge,”’ Swift’s ‘‘ Brook Farm,’’ etc. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 


“ Very discriminating, informing, and in the main, as it seems to us, just.”—THE CHURCHMAN, 


“ As successful asit istimely. . . . He is master in ‘the vice of biography.’ . . . His 
work is deliciously free from all irrelevant and unimportant detail. . . . Nothing is more re- 
freshing in these days of log-rolling than to feel ourselves under the influence of a writer whom we 
feel to be utterly sincere and frank,”—CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 





Edited by A. W. Pottarp. A series of reprints of standard works in library form. 


Cloth. 


Bacon’s Essays; CoLtours or Goop 
AND EviL; AND ADVANCEMENT OF 
LEARNING. One volume. 

SHERIDAN’S Plays. One volume. 

Matory’s Morte D’ArTHUR. 
volumes. 

STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY AND SENTI- 
MENTAL JOURNEY. ‘Two volumes. 
BosweEL.’s LirE OF JOHNSON. Three 

volumes. 

CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. Two 
volumes. 

FIELDING’s ToM JONES. Two volumes. 

Wuite’s NaTurRAL History oF SEL- 
BORNE. One volume. 


Octavo. 


Two 


$1.50 per volume. 


TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE, 
With Illustrative Narratives from Hak- 
luyt. One volume. 

Locxuart’s Lire or Scott. Five vols. 

Don Quixote. Translated by SHE ON. 
Three volumes. 

Wa trTon’s LIVES AND COMPLEAT ANGLER 
One volume. 

De QuincEy’s CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ENGLISH OptuM EATER; MURDER AS 
A Fine Art; THE ENGLISH MAIL 
CoacH, AND OTHER Essays. One 
volume. 





MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 





English and American. 18mo. 


Appison’s Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
BrRowNING’S SHORTER POEMS. 
Burke's SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. 
Byron’s CHILDE HAROLD. 
CARLYLE’s Essay ON BURNS. 
CoLERIDGE’s ANCIENT MARINER. 
Cooper’s Last OF THE MOHICANS. 
De Quincey’s Opium EATER. 
DrYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. 
Exiot’s S1ras MARNER. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Irvinc’s ALHAMBRA, 
IrvinG’s SKETCH Book. 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 
LowELL’s Vision oF Sir LAUNFAL. 
Macautay’s Essay oN ADDISON.? 
Macautay’s Essay ON MILTON. 
two in one volume. 


(The 
4@ cents, net.) 


Levanteen. Each 25 cents, nef. 


Macautay’s Essay ON,WARREN Has- 
TINGS. 

MitTon’s Comus, Lycipas, etc. 

MILTON’s ParaDisE Lost. Books I. and 
Il. 

Por. Selections. 

Pore’s Homer’s ILIAD. 

RusKIN’s SESAME AND LILIES.} 

Scott’s IVANHOL. ' 

Scott’s LaDy OF THE LaKE.* 

Scotr’s MARMION. 

SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CASAR. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

SHELLEY AND Keats. Selected Poems. 

TENNYSON’S PRINCEsS, 
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‘* The Best ‘all round’ History of the Period yet Written.”’ 


—Pusiic Lepcerr, Philadelphia. 





History of the United States 


FROM THE 


COMPROMISE OF 1850 


BY 


JAMES FORD RHODES 





A New Edition in Four Volumes, Cloth $10.00. 


‘A War History much the most readable and interesting, 
as well as the most genuinely instructive, of anything on the 


subject that has yet appeared.’’ 


‘‘ Really fascinating in its narrative. 
A more thoroughly readable book has 


seldom been written in any department 


of literature.’,—-Boston HERALD. 


‘‘ Fair and careful, it rests on abun- 
dant information and laborious study 

it is hardly exposed to the risk of 

supersession.’”’—THE SPEAKER, London. 





—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


‘¢ The nearest approach yet made to 
an adequate account of the momentous 
period which he has undertaken to de- 
pict.’,—-THe New York Sun. 


‘‘His impartiality, too, is really ju- 
dicial, and never results from missing or 
underrating the greatness of the issues 
wherewith he is dealing.’-—SaTurDAY 
Review, London. 


‘‘ The impression left on the mind of the reader is singu- 
larly wholesome and satisfying, while his love of country is 
heightened, and his faith in our popular system of Govern- 
ment is confirmed.’’—Tue Dut, Chicago. 





Sena for an extended descriptive circular. 


Address 


THE MACMILLAN COPIPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue 


New York. 





TWO GREAT REFERENCE WORKS 


RUSSELL STURGIS’ Dictionary of 


Architecture and Building 


BY RUSSELL STURGIS, FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN INST. OF ARCHITECTS, AU- 
THOR OF ‘*EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE,” ETC., AND MANY ARCHITECTS, PAINT- 
ERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHER EXPERT WRITERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 








The only complete and practical compendium of architectural and related knowledge. 
Authoritative, including the most modern knowledge, superbly illustrated, in- 
teresting to the general reader on art, and indispensable to the architect. 


Vol. I. Complete in three volumes. fuper Royal 8vo. Vols. II. and III. 
Just ready Per Set: Cloth, $18 net; Half Morocco, $30 ez. = In preparation 


AMONG THOSE ASSISTING MR. STURGIS MAY BE NAMED: 


Architects — Engineers— Painters— 
Robert W. Gisson, Russevy Ross, the Author of ‘Electric Joun La Farce, 
President of the Wiring for Architects.”’ Artist in Mosaic and 
Architectural League Wo. P. GeruHarp, Consulting Engineer Decorative Windows, 
H. J. HarpensurGu, N. Y. for Sanitary Works. . Epwin F. BLasHFIs.p, 
F, Mixss Day, Phila. Wm. R. Hutton, London. Mural Painter. 


Expert Writers, Foreign and American. Professors of Architecture, etc. 
ALEXANDRE SANDIER, Paris. W. P. P. Loncre_.tow,Cambridge. Wo. R. Warez, Columbia. 


ae ScHopFsr, Paris. MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, N. Y. A. L. FRoTHINGHAM, Princeton. 
. A. Letuasy, London. Joun S. Fiske, Genoa, Italy. Wma. H. Goopygear, Broeklyn Inst. 


Ws. M. Arxen, late Supervising Architect of the U S. Treasury Dept ; Peter B WiGnr, Sec’y Ill. State 


B’d Examiners of Architects ; Cary. CoLEMAN, Pres. Church Glass and Decorating Co.; WALTER Cook, Pres. 
Soc. Beaux Arts Architects, N. Y. 


Send for a Prospectus. Sold on Subscription omly. Address the Publishers. 





“Whether for learner or expert, there ts no dictionary that offers such an immense 
array of information, , aunique work,” —WIL1L1s H. HAZARD in The Churchman. 





A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF 


o 8 r] 

THE LITERARY, POLITICAL, 
AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF 
ncye Opde ld | lCa THE APCHAOLOGY, GEOGRA- 
PHY, AND THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cozyne, LL.D., Canon of Rochester, and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, 
LL.D., formerly Asst, Editor of the « Encyclopedia Britannica,” assisted by many contribu- 

tors in Great Britain, Europeand America, 





“Thorough and scholarly. . . a careful and exhaus- 
tive statement of advanced critical views.”—Advance. 


Complete “It is safe to say that on no encyclo- 
in four volumes pedia ever published has there been Adequate, concise, the 
Cloth, $20.00 sez se - wealth 7 ae epee to latest views of leading 
Full Leather, $30.00 xez make it the handy, useful book of refer- scholars Illustrated and 

’ ; ence which it is the very mission of an : — 
Vol. I. A—D encyclopedia to be.’—BrEnj. B. War- quipped with cross ref- 
Fust ready FIELDin the Presh, & Reformed Review, erences, maps, etc., etc. 
Vol. Il. B— reprinted in the Methodist Review. 


«‘Laymen as well as professional scholars will find it 
of invaluable interest and use.’— Chicago Evening Fost. 





Send fora descriptive circular. 
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THE MOST RECENT NEW BOOKS 


HERBART’S “ Outlines of Educational Doctrine’”’ 


With Annotation of the Text Translated from the Second Edition of HERBART’S “ Umriss 
by CHARLES DE GARMo, Pro- Padagogischer Vorlesungen ” by ALEXIS F. LANGE, Professor 
fessor of Pedagogy in Cornell of English and Scandinavian Philology, University of Cali- 
University. fornia. Cloth, 12mo. 





ETHICS, Descriptive and Explanatory 


A Scientifie statement of the By Srpney E. Mezegs, University of Texas. 
facts of morality. Cloth, 12mo, $2.60 ez, 


CHAUCER'S Prologue, Knight's Tale, Nonne Preeste’s Tale 


A Critical Text, founded on the late Prof. Zupitza’s studies, 
By Mark Lwoktt, With grammatical Introduction, Notes and 7 ae 
Assoc, Editor Globe Ch A oth, 12mo. 
06s NOE GWE CNGKEEF. ‘Also in Two Parts. I, A Middle-English Grammar and Notes. 
II. Text. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Poet, Dramatist and Man 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE. With 100 illustrations, including nire full pages in photogravure, 

“A delight to the eye and to reproducing perteame, oe = re In the pipette 
themind.”’—Zvening Telegraph, country — special Sy otograph s,and interesting records o 
Phila. the poet’s own time from old prints, etc., etc. 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.50 nev. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS and their People 


By Dran C, WorcEsTER, University of Michigan. Illustrated 
from photographs. New Edition. $2.50. 
“As a mirror of the islands and their people, nothing could be 

better, more lifelike, or crowded with more of the human inter- 

est of real life.”"— 7he Independent. 


A new and cheaper edition, of 
the record of personal observa- 
tion of life in the islands, just 
prior to the present war. 


A Treasury of IRISH POETRY 


Inthe English Tongue. From [Edited by the Rev. SroprorD A. BRooKE and T. W, ROLLEs- 
the Earliest Peasant Ballads, TON, with an Introduction by the former, and contributed 
such as “ Wearin’ o’ the Green,” critical introductions on writers of different periods. In the 
etc. Globe Series. Cloth, Cr, 8vo, $1.75. 
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A Manual of 


Elementary Practical Physics 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By JULIUS HORTVET, B. S., 
Teacher of Physics in the East High Schsol, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The book is designed as a complete course in practical physics for pupils in secondary schools, 
It will also prove a helpful manwal for teachers, since it furnishes valuable suggestions and direc- 
tions regarding the planning and conducting of laboratory work. The method of the book is 
thorough, and the aim is to give a real value and meaning to all experimental work undertaken 
by the pupil. The experiments are in the main quantitative, yet in no experiment is the numerical 
result regarded as the complete expression of the object to be attained or the lesson to be learned. 
Qualitative results are very frequently considered in connection with the study of the experiments] 
and the pupil is aided in his deductions by means of questions and general exercises at the con. 
clusion of each experiment. The book has been prepared in accordance with the now prevailing 
belief that the laboratory is a place for study, not for idle amusement, 

Briefly stated, the objects of the course contained in the book are as follows: 

1. Familiarity with methods of elementary physical measurements, and a training in precision 
and skill. 

2. Practice in the deduction of laws from the results of observations, 

3. An emphasis on important principles and facts, 

4. A proper keeping of notes, tabulation of data, and computation of results. 

5. An understanding of the purposes of laboratory work and its preper correlation with the 
class work, 

8vo. xii+255 pages, cloth, $1.25. Special prices for introduction. 


REVIEWS. 


* # * * This book is decidedly the best setting forth of the best collection of experiments for 
secondary school work which I have been able to obtain. * * * From the contents it will be seen 
how well the choice of experiments in the various ' ubjects has been made: General and mechanics, 
14 heads; sound, 2; heat, 6; light, 7; and electricity and magnetism, 9. Or by pages: Genera- 
and mechanics, 100; sound, 12; heat, 30; light, 32; electricity, 55. 

The general instructions are very good and well presented. The line illustrations are thor- 
oughly sati- factory ; tkey have been made for this book and are net reproductions of hackneyed and 
inapplicable cuts from ether texts. * * * To be commended are also the outline tables and sugges- 
tions for making the records in the note book. In fact there is so little to find fault with in the 
book that the little may be ignored. 

The book is its own evidence of the practical work the author has been doing in his schools 
and is at once a guide and a standard for other teachers. The book should be in every laboratory 
where physics is taught. —Sctence, Oct. 12, 1900. 





W. HALLOocK. 


The book is to be strongly recommended on accourt of the extreme care with which all 
directions are given. With this book in hand it seems that any teacher of physics could conduct a 
thoroughly satisfactory course in this branch; for neither teacher nor pupil can escape catching the 
spirit of earnestness and cautiousness which pervades the book and inspires one to do the work 
with the utmost care and to obtain the most accurate results possible.—School Review, Nov., 1900. 


WILLIAM A. REDENBAUGH. 


Julius Hortvet’s 4 manual of elementary practical physics is an excellent book of its kind. 
—LZducational Review. 


Retail Price, $1.25. Special price for introduction. 





H.W. WILSON, Publisher, Minneapolis 























ART AND ARCHAOLOGY. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COLOR PRINTS 


An Essay on certain Stipple Engravers and Their Work in Color. Compiled, 
arranged and written by Jutia Franxau. Illustrated with Fifty Characteristic 
Pictures from copper plates. Published in Three Limited Editions. 





Ordinary Edition with Plates in Bistre (400 copies). ........ $55.00 net?. 
Colored se 66 ec 6 Coloms (200 copies). . . 2. $125.00 ner. 
Edition de Luxe ‘“ s¢ 6 «¢ Bistre and a Portfolio of Proof Im- 

pressions in Colors on India Paper (50 copies only). . ... $175.00 net. 





ANTHONY VAN DYCK, 1599-1641, and his works 


By Lionet Cust, F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait Gallery, London. With 
61 photogravure plates, 16 collotype reproductions from drawings and 4 repro- 
dutions of etchings. Printed on hand-made paper, with binding designed by 
LAURENCE Housman. Folio. Cloth extra. $35.00. 

The most complete work yet published in English on Van Dyck. The illustra- 
tions include many pictures which have never before been reproduced. 





ROMAN ART: Some of its Principles and Their Application to 
Early Christian Painting 


By Franz Wickuorr. Translated and edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 
With 14 plates and numerous text illustrations. Imperial 8vo. Cloth. $8.00. 





Pompeii : The Destruction of 
Its Life and Art. Ancient Rome: 
By Aucust Mau, German Archzolog- 
ical Institute in Rome. Translated & Guten ot he Minter aoe 
Monuments, 


into English by Francis W. KEL- 
SEY, University of Michigan. With | By Ropotro Lanciana, D.C.L., Pro- 





numerous illustrations from original fessor of Ancient Topography in the 
drawings and photographs. 8vo. University of Rome. Fully illus- 
Half leather extra, gilt top. $6.00 trated. s2mo. Cloth, gilt top. 
net, $2.00. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL FOR WINTER EVENINGS 





By Mr. CLIFTON FOHNSON 


Along French Byways 


Illustrated profusely from Photographs by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.25 
“ Mr. Fohnson’s book ts of a peculiarly winning sort.”—NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


«‘ For any one who has known the charm of France as a traveller, or who has felt it 
in literature, this handsome volume is one to read and own.”—Literary News. 


Among English Hedgerows 


Uniform with the above, and like it, profusely illustrated from 
photographs taken by the author. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.25 

“< We have many books of delightful sketches of rural English scenery and life, 
but we do not at this moment recall any which is quite so effective a combina- 


tion of descriptive narrative and beautiful photographic iliustration as that 
which ts present:d under the above title,” —LITERARY WORLD. 














By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Professsr of English Literature, Wellesley College. 


e e 
Spanish Highways ana Byways 
In a binding somewhat after the same style as Mr. Johnson’s 
charming books, similarly Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $2.25 
“An exceptionally well-written volume . . . the best of possible guides to readers who 
wish, not so much to be told facts about acountry as to be put in touch, through 
their imagination, with the places and tht people.’—BosTON ADVERTISER. 
“One of the most interesting and artistic books of travel issued by publishers this 
season, , , a study of Spanish life that will prove of lasting value.” 
—Denver Republican, 


By HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER 


Formerly Lecturer in Architecture at Princeton. 


Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys 


In a square octavo binding and profusely illustrated from 
drawings by the author, a new edition. Cloth, $2.50 
“Toe one intending a2 tour in Northern Britain the book would prove a mest ac- 
ceptable gift,” —TIMES- DEMOCRAT. 


“A very instructive as well as interesting book . . . which contains a vast amount 
of valuable historical information.” —Scettish American. 
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EDWIN S. GORHAM, Publisher 


Late of the firm of Fames Pott & Co. 











GRIFFITH-JoNES, B.A. (Rev. E.) BATTEN, D.D. (Rev. L. W.) 
Ascent Through Christ. The Old Testament from the 
An important work for Students of Theology Modern Point of View. 
and Religion. 





“ Merits wide attention.” —Churchman. «The unprejudiced reader will find ita lucid 
12mo, cloth, 496 pp. Price, $1.50, 5th edition. and sensible book.” — Zhe Churchman. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. Index, Price, $1.50. 


A Monumental Work Indispensable to every 2d edition ready. 


Clergyman. ee ee 

Elements of Moral Theology. By the Rev. ARTHUR LownnEs, D.D. 
Based on the Summa Theologiz of St. Thomas Vindication of Anglican Orders. 
Aquinas. By the Rev. John J. Elmendorf, 
S.T.D. 8vo, cloth, 655 pp. Copious Index. | In 2vols., 8vo. cloth, gilt, 400 pp. each, $5 oo net 


Red edges, Size, 5x 73{inm. Price, $2.50 | « Fearless, well ordered, and valuable.” 
2d edition. —Archdeacon Taylor, Springfield, 


New Catalogue on Application. 














CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE, 4th Ave. and 22d St., New York 





























1897 1900 


SOME RESULTS 


During the past three years and a half the present manage- 
ment has endeavored to develop every department of THE 
ComMERCIAL ADVERTISER to the highest degree of exce'lence, 
and has met with such gratifying success that to-day the paper is 
recognized as one of the best edited in New York, with a high- 
class circulation that cannot be duplicated. Knowing these facts 
leading advertisers in various lints of business have so largely 
made use of its columns for their announcements that the year 
1900 shows the following percentages of increase over 1897: 























Pe a AS 6, ac ee ae Increase. ..... 69 Per Cent. 
ee ae Imcrease. ..... 132 Per Cent. 
Momw Eee. 5 io es Imcreas®. . 2... 153 Per Cent. 
Summer Resorts ...... Increase. . . . ..170 Per Cent. 
a ee te ae Reerease. ..... 186 Per Cent. 


THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 


29 Park Row, New York. 
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NEW YORK 


EDUCATION 


The Best All-round Educational Magazine in the State. 
C. E. FRANKLIN, Editor. 


Price, $1.00 a Wear. 


This is a beautifully illustrated school magazine of sixty-four pages, with handsomely illumin- 
ated cover, and contains each month articles of interest and value for teachers of all grades, from 


the kindergarten to the college. 


While the magazine as originally planned was intended especially for New York teachers, it 
covers the general educational field in its articles and discussions, and is therefore of value to the 
teachers of every state and to all who are interested in educational work. 

In order to increase our subscription list as rapidly as possible we make the fcllowing 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS: 


NEW YORK EDUCATION and Review of Reviews 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Teachers’ World 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Popular Educator 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and The Current History Review 1.25 


REGULAR PRICE OUR PRICE 
$3.50 $2.50 
2.00 1,50 
2.00 1.50 
1.00 


During the coming year NEw YorRK EDUCATION will be brighter and better than ever before 
and no progressive teacher can afford to be without it. 


Send for sample copy. 


NEW YORK EDUCATION COMPANY, 


81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 





The Ohio 
Whucational (Soulfly 


IS ONE OF THE 


OLDEST AND STRONGEST 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


i is the organ of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the State Association of School Ex- 
aminers and Township Superintendents, and 
the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle which en. 
rolls over 6000 members. Its circulation and 
standing are such as to make it an excellent ad- 
vertising medium for book firms, school supply 
houses, and all persons who wish to reach the 
leading teachers, 
For information regarding subscription and 
advertising rates, address 


O. T. Corson, 


Editor and Proprietor, 
57 East Main St., Columbus, Ohio, 
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Schools Home Rducation 


Is a magazine devoted to the interests of prae- 
tical education in schvol and rome. It is of 
value to superintendents and teaehers and to all 
interested in the education of their children and 
in their progress through the schools. As the 
Public School Fournal it has been known for 
years as an educational magazine of high stand- 
ing. It continues the work of the past, and 
intends to take the same high place in its new 
field, in which it is the pioneer. Gro. P 
Brown is the editor. 


$1.25 A YEAR, TEN NUMBERS. 
Send for Free sample copy and our special 


offer to new subscribers. And for our catalogue 
of 


Books for Teachers 


including the McMurry Method Series, We 
have also a list of 


Books for Children 


and for supplementary reading which have be- 
come very popular. 


Public-School Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
























“Mr. Hewlett HAs PRooucep A MASTERPIECE.” 


—THE SUN, NEW YORK. 


RICHARD YEA-AND-Nay 


Of MAURICE HEWLETT’S new novel Zhe Bookman, after describing 
it as “a work of fiction rising far, far above all the novels of the year—of a 
great many years” —continues :—“ When, there- 
fore,a work lays at once a mighty hold upon the 
eye, the imagination, the heart, the mind and the 
soul, as Richard Yea-and-Nay does, in its very 
beginning ; when this giant grasp grows more 
powerful with the rush of the story through vast 
events, as it grows in Richard Yea-and-Nay;... 
pies when the eyes are dazzled by splendor, and are 

Cloth, $1.50 dimmed by tenderness, by piety for the sadness 

of the living, for the wrong and pain of the world, 

as they are in Richard Yea-and-Nay, it is then the touch of greatness must 
be felt.” 














First Issued, Nov. l. 
Dec. 8, 10,000 
Jan. 16, 20,000 
Feb. 2, 25,000 
Feb. 11, 30,000 
Feb. 18, 35,000 
Feb. 23, 45,000 

















“In discussing the fiction of the past year, Zhe Sun places 
at the head Mr. Hewlett’s Richard Yea-and-Nay, quoting 
Mr. Freperic Harrison’s statement in THE Acapemy that 

it is “the only first-class book in rg00.” 


The same noted critic begins an extended review of this romance in THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW with: 










“AT LAST WE HAVE A FINE WRITER OF ROMANCE.” 
.<STIRS YOU LIKE A TRUMPET.’’—NEW YORK HERALD 
“CANNOT FAIL TO DELIGHT THE READER.’’—PHILA. PRESS 
‘© HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE THE COMMON HERD.”’’—INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
‘*ONE CANNOT AFFORD WOZ7 TO READ IT.’’—INTER-OCEAN, CHICAGO 








By Maurice Hewtert, author of “The 
Forest Lovers,” “ Little Novels of Italy,” etc. 7 





The Macmillan Company, New York. 











The Best New Novels 


FOR MAURICE HEWLETT’S MASTERPIECE 


The Life and Death of RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY 


By Maurice HEWLETT, author of ‘*The Forest Lovers,” 
‘¢ Little Novels of Italy,” ete. 45,o0o—Feb. 23d. $1.50 


See the more extended notice on another page. 








MR. CRAWFORD’S LATEST SUCCESS 
In the Palace of the King NT HOUSAND 


‘A charming idyl full of A Love Story or OLD Manprip. $1.50 
intense interest.”— Boston 

sienna _ By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of «Sara- ° 
“A capital story.”—Aew 6 

York Tribune, cinesca,’’ etc. Illustrated by FRED ROE. 





THE BEST STORY EVER WRITTEN OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Who Goes There? By B. K. Benson. Cloth, $1.50 
“An exquisitely written Tue Story oF A Spy IN THE Civiz War. 
as well as excitingly bril- ue : : 
liant and captivating ro- Veterans who took part in the campaigns of the Army of 
mance of'the civil war.’ the Po’omac will follow every page with abs rbed interest.” 
Atlanta Constitution. —SPRINGFIEID REPUBLICAN, 





NEW NOVELS NEARLY READY 
A CHARACTERISTICALLY AMERICAN STORY 


The Heritage of Unrest By Gwendolen Overton. Cloth, $1.50 


A novel of the frontier and This is much more than even a most entertaining new 
novel; it is a skillful and trustworthy record of an important 
4 ; : and picturesque period in the development of the great West, 
ties ;— intensely interesting. a period that can never recur, and should not be forgotten. 


army life_of the Jate seven- 





A TALE OF THE GREAT UPRISING 


Robert Annys: Poor Priest 
By Annie NatHAN MEYER. Cloth, $1.50 
A picture of the last days of feudalism, of the abuses which 
«had surrounded the system; of the relations of the Church cf 


, that day to the state and the individual. * Of great interest to the 
to the boy king. student of economics and social questions. 


A story of the first genuine 
‘strike ’ in England, 1381, 
when the peasants appealed 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL 
The Crisis _  Iiustrated by Howarp C. Curisty. Cloth, $1.50 


A story which is of rare value because of the strength of 
By the author of “The its keen characterization, and of its contrasts, since it deals with 
Celebrity’ and of “Rich- that immense upheaval of sta‘e and society known as the civil 
ard Carvel.” war. The herois a young New England lawyer seeking his 
fortune in St. Louis. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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